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578 THE UNION 


THE UNION REALIZED; OR, THE TRUE 
REGIMEN FOR IRISH EVILS. 


A NEW SONG. 
Air —“* When I was a-walking.” 


t When the inhabitants of a country like 
Ireland, Norway, Egypt, or Hindustan, neglect 
the due admixture of nitrogenous and non- 
nitrogenous aliments, by confining the diet too 
exclusively to such substances as potatoes or 
rice, in which the amylaceous bodies predomi- 
nafe, the result is seen in the excessive poverty 
of the masses and in the idle habits of the peo- 
ple. With such a diet idleness is a physical 
necessity, not,a moral delinquency, for work of 
an — amount is an impossibility.” — 
' —"y ritish Review’ for December, 1866, 
p. 343. 


Orr late in the day we find out some great 


truth, 
And perhaps our best. knowledge is yet in its 
youth : 
For the Chemists are only beginning to trace 
Some clue to the secrets of Nation and Race. 


- 
When a nation is idle the neighbours cry, 
Shame! 
But the Chemist inquires if the food is to 
blame: 
From potatoes or rice we can’t vigour expect ; 
But a due share of nitrogen cures the defect. 


The Potato, some think, is the root of all evil, 

But the best of God’s gifts are abused by the 
Devil : 

The Potato won’t bring its consumers to grief, 

If they duly conjoin it with rations of beef. 


But to people who trust the Potato alone, 

It must needs prove the mother of mischief, I 
own: 

And on this, as a staple, no nation can flourish, 

For it does not well keep, and it doesn’t well 
nourish. 


Our own Scottish kitchen was better than that, 
With its Parritch and Cakes and its muckle 
ae : 
Bat the Irish Potato was winning its way, 
Tilla _ voice ‘of warning was heard to say, 
ay. 





REALIZED. 


In the battle of life when fierce trials assail, 

Tis the eaters of Beef or of Corn that prevail ; 

And still wearily lagging behind in the march, 

Will ip ey the poor devils that starve upon 
tarch. 


Bricut lately prescribed for the evils of Erin ; 
But a true Irish audience refused him a hear- 


ing: 
I think they were right ; for they wouldn’t have 


eard, 
Had, they listened till doomsday, a sensible 
word. 


His plan is to sell all the Absentees’ land, 

Which the penniless peasants shall purchase 
off-hand ; 

And, of course, if they can’t, why, then off 
they’ll be sent, 

Or more strictly than ever distrained for the 
rent. 


Another contrivance to patch up the flaw, 
Is to make Primogeniture cease to be law ; 
Whereby their small holdings, already too 


' small, 
Will be split at each death into nothings at all. 


Now I have, like Bright, a prescription for 


rin 

Which I hope you will try, and will long per- 
severe in: 

For I’m sure it would bring her prodigious re- 


lief, 
If you’d give all her sons an ambition for Beef. 


Could they eat now and then their own Cattle 
and Pork, 

It would tempt them, and prompt them, and 
help them to work ; 

And in plenty and peace you would fully in- 
state us, 

By the true British Union of Beef and Potatoes. 


O! a very fine matter is good Legislation, 

And a very fine matter.is good Education : 

But to make people thriving, contented, and 
quiet, 

Tis a sine qua non to begin — with their D1er. 


—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





BOOKS OF FICTION FOR CHILDREN. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


1. The Story without an End. Translated 
by Sarah Austen. 1858. 

2. Viriue and Vice Rewarded ; and Robin 
Goodfellow. 1815. 

3. isop'’s Fables. By Thomas James, 
M.A. 1863. 

4. rg” Fables, with New Applications 
and Morals. By Rev. G. F. Townsend. 
1866. 

5. Fables of Zsop and others, with Instruc- 
tive Applications. By S. Croxall, D.D. 
6. Uncle Jack, the Fault-killer. London, 

1857. 

7. The Fairchild Family. By Mrs. Sher- 
wood. 1856. 

8. Line upon Line, and Peep of Day. 1854. 

9. Barefooted Birdie. By T. O‘T. 1865. 

10. Aunt Judy's Letters. 1865. 

11. Parables from Nature. By Mrs. Gatty. 
1860. 

12. The Fairy Ring, Stories from the Ger- 
man. Translated by J..E. Taylor. 1846. 

13. Nursery Tales from Fgiry-land. 1854. 

14. Rhymes from Dream-land. London, 
1865. e 

15. Norse Tales. Translated by G. Webbe 
Dasent. 1859. 

16. Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 1852. 

17. Fairy-land and Fairies, from Sketches 
by ESA, and other good Authorities. 
London, 1867. 


THE mind of a child has been likened to 
so many dissimilar things, and subjected to 
such an infinite variety of treatment; it 
has been urged into so many royal roads to 
learning, and dosed with so many ‘ infallible 
cures,’ as to leave us amazed that children 
are still as charming and as naughty as ever. 
Some famous doctors have treated it more 
or less as an empty cupboard, into which 
were to be crammed, with all ible expe-| 
dition, squares and cubes of knowledge on 
every possible subject, until the shelves were 
all filled up with solid facts, and education 
was completed. Others have set to work 
on it as something inherently, radically bad 
and vicious; to be dosed, restrained, cor- 
rected, and perpetually guided, scolded and 
preached at ; to have food only of few and 
special kinds, all specially prepared, and 
manipulated, — 


‘ As if they thought, like Otaheitan cooks, 


No food was fit to eat till they had chewed 
it;’* 


to be taken only in certain fixed ways, un- 





* Hood’s ‘ Ode to Rae Wilson.’ 
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der laws and rules as immutable as those of 
the Medes and Persians. Both these sy3- 
tems, in spite of the inevitable success which 
crowns the labours of every quack, have 
miserably failed. They. produced, indeed, 
a multitude of little, abortive, precocious 
beings, who aimed at being men and wo- 
men before they were children; but in 
these, while they lacked none of the conceit 
and pharisaism of maturer age, the graces 
of childhood were utterly wanting. Fresh- 
ness, vivacity, love of mischief, and curiosi- 
ty, were ali but blotted out; and in their 
lace came cunning, none the less crafty 
cause it was demure, and hypocrisy none 
the less mischievous because the unhappy 
was unaware or only half con- 
scious of its presence. The patent. model, 
perfect child—if ever met with — was 
even more intensely disagreeable than he 
was rare; and the more perfect the cure, 
the more insufferable was the patient. 

It is pleasant, therefore, to turn to a 
third process of dealing with a child’s mind, 
though only in print, as something — not 
radically vicious or bad — but waiting to be 
drawn out into simple, healthy, happy life; 
to drink in air, sunshine, vigour, cold, or 
heat, each in their degree, from all around 
it; to meet good and evil as things that 
must be met, to be natural as God meant it 
to be, and to be dieted on wholesome 
food. Now, the food of a child’s mind must 
be fiction as well as fact. ‘The mind of a | 
child,’ says a wise thinker, ‘is like the acorn ; 
its powers are folded up, they do’ not yet 
appear, but they are all there. The mem- 
ory, the judgment, the invention, the feel- 
ing of right and wrong, are all in his mind, 
even of an infant just born. One by one 
they awake.’ His imagination — one of the 
earliest powers that awakens within him, 
even before he has passed through the mys- 
teries of pap, and found out that being 
naughty differs from being good — must be 
fed. And fed it will be; either on the 
make-believe talk of his sister Mary nursing 
her doll, the idle stories of Betsey the Nurse- 
maid when he is naughty about ‘ Bogey’ 
and the ‘ Black man’ who carries off bad 
boys; or about the golden fairy who is to 

ive him toffey and gingerbread — when 
ie is good. By and by, as he grows older, 
at last he 


his sister Mary reads to him, an 
learns to read for himself, the charming 
adventures of the ‘Fox and the Crow,’ 
‘ Billy-Goat Gruff,’ ‘ Sindbad the Sailor,’ or 
‘Diamonds and Pearls;’ the delicious his- 
tory pf ‘ Puss in Boots,’ the tragedy of ‘ Blue 
Beard,’ or the heroic drama of ‘ Jack the 


Giant-killer.’ But whichever of these, or a 
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hundred other such delightful pages, it be, 
lis faith is boundless. Happiest of mortals, 
for a time at least, he can believe all he 
reads ; with the one happy proviso that if it 
is not true, it ought to bet ay, and is, be- 
cause his sister says so. While he is ab- 
sorbed in the misfortunes of the ‘ Tin 
Soldier’ or the ‘ Ugly Duck,’ the breakfast 
bell is unheard, and dinner unheeded; he 
is feasting in Dream-land, on stirabout in 
the Giant’s Castle, or on those famous cheese- 
cakes of Queen Scheherezade, whose 
vital charm was pepper. Not that he is 
forgetful of fact, even while in the full pur- 
suit of fiction. Indeed, he is always burn- 
ing for facts. He wishes to know what 
i is, where Robinson Crusoe was buried, 
ow much gold it takes to make the inside 
of a watch, why the sun sets later in June 
than in December, what thunder is, if the 
end of the rainbow touches the ground, why 
firing off a cannon once made a man deaf, 
what sago is, and a thousand other things, 
which papa, not being a walking encyclo- 
pedia, is not always ready to tell De. And 
whatever answer he can obtain he is read 
to believe implicitly, as long as he is dealt 
fairly with. Yet, though St. George and 
the Dragon, Ali Baba, and Robinson Cru- 
soe, are in one sense as true to him as the 
History of England, there are shades and 
degrees of belief in his own mind both as 
regards the domains of fact and fiction, 
which he cannot perhaps define, and of 
which he is scarcely sensible, yet on which 
he unconsciously acts ; setting each narra- 
tive or story, tale or fable, romance or 
‘ chronicle, in its own due place, and givi 
to each his own royal favour and approva 
as good, bad, or indifferent. A child in 
good sound health is insatiably curious, his 
thirst for fiction of one shape or other is 
quenchless; and if he never asks questions, , 
and cares nothing for ‘ Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,’ or ‘ The Lad who went to the North 
Wind,’ there is a screw loose somewhere or 
other ; he is in a morbid, unhealthy state of 
body or mind, probably of both; his natural 
growth and tastes, as a child, are becoming 
stunted and diseased; forced into some 
narrow, petty channel, where ignorance or 
bigotry will soon blot out the freshness, 
grace, and light, that are childhood’s most 
precious possessions. 

Our present aim is to 
wide domain of Children’s 
and endeavour, as far as our limits wi 
allow, to show what classes and kinds are 


lance over the 
Books of Fiction, 
jl] | reading Burnet’s Book, cram 


healthy. and likely to add to a child’s true | p 


enjoyment and real good, and which are 





uvhealthy, and sure to do him harm. But | neal 


BOOKS OF FICTION F)R CHILDREN. 


first we have to deal with the word ‘ fic 
tion,” on the true meaning of which the 
force of much that we have to say must de- 
pend. On the very threshold of the in- 
quiry we are met by Mr. Bounderby and 
his friends, who indignantly cry out, ‘ Why 
fill the poor child’s head with a pack of 
trashy falsehoods, instead of true facts from 
i ? going clearly on the plain supposition 
that fiction is all false, and history all true. 
But will either assertion stand? ‘ Fiction’ 
springs from ‘ fingere,’ which, in its primary 
sense, means to frame or fashion. Friction . 
is, literally, that which is framed. Thus, a 
certain man, ‘a Lysippo fingi volebat, * 
wished to have his statue carved by Lysip- 
pus; and so Cicero, telling of the cleverest 
of all craftsman, says, ‘ fingunt apes favos ;’ t 
but neither the statue nor the dainty pen- 
tagon of wax was a fiction in the sense of 
falsehood ; though ‘ fingere’ has for its sec- 
ond meaning to imagine, or feign. Fiction, 
as we shall see by and by, is not all 
false; but is history all true? If so, 
whose history shall we take? That by 
Macaulay, Dr. Cumming, David Hume, or 
Dr. Lingard? Shall we*look at matters 
through yellow, green, blue, blue and 


‘yellow, or plain white spectacles? Is any 


one of these all true,t as prepared by 
Hume for Whigs and sceptics of the last 
century, or by Macaulay for ourselves; or, 
turning to the exact point before us, as it is 
prepared for the infant mind by Miss Cor- 
ner, Mr. Neale; or Mr. Dickens? Are we 
with Mr Dickens to tell children that 
‘Henry VIII. was a most intolerable ruffian, 
a disgrace to human nature, and a blot of 
blood and grease upon the history of Eng- 
land?’§ Or, of James I.—‘ These dis- 

utes, and his hunting and drinking, and 

is lying in bed, occupied his Sowship very 
well. The rest of his time he chiefly passed 
in hugging and slobbering his favourites ? | 
Is it wise or true to say —‘ Mary’s Court 
was a model for that of a Christian Prin- 
cess, her sister Elizabeth’s a perfect den of 
wickedness; her goodness was her own, 
her faults were her advisers’ ?’ J Or to tell 
a boy that — ‘In this reign Milton wrote 
his “ Paradise Lost,” a remarkable proof 
that it does not always please God to be- 


* Ovid 2‘ Trist.’ v. 489. 
Cicero, ‘ pro Mur.’: c, 29. 
! ‘ All true ?’ says C. Lamb, ‘I have just been 
full of scandal as all 
true history is.’ ; 
§ Dickenw ‘History of England for Children,’ 


"| Dickens, p. 336. 
. History for Children,’ p. 171, by Rev. J. M. 
e. 
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stow the greatest gifts on good men ?’ * thus 
leading the child to infer that Milton was a 
bad man. Nor is it justifiable to describe 
B. Franklin only as ‘a great instigator of 
rebellion.’ ¢ Nor is Miss Corner much 
more satisfactory when she thus sums up 
Queen Mary’s reign into a single paragraph : 
—‘The reign of Mary lasted five years, 
and there is little to tell about it except 
that she did all she could to restore the 
Roman Catholic religion, and re-established 
some of the monasteries ! t 

It will not do, therefore, to contrast fic- 
tion with history, as if the one were all 
true, and the other all false. Even as to 
matters of fact, historians contradict each 
other. Each writer tells us what he thinks, 
or wishes, or believes to have happened ; § 
relying mainly on somebody else’s opinions, 
who said or wrote that such and such was 
the case according to his view of the mat- 
ter; he relying on somebody else’s words 
nearer still to the time; the whole picture 
thus coming to us at third or fourth hand, 
each authority having given to it a fresh 
varnish or coat of paint in exact accord- 
ance with the spectacles which he wore at 
the time. But as history is not all ab- 
solutely true, so neither is fiction all 
false. Landseer’s picture of a dog is not a 
dog; but it is so like one, and so near 
being one, that our Skye-terrier ‘ Jack’ 
will cock his ears and bark at it: and we 
indorse ‘ Jack’s’ verdict by saying, ‘ That 
is a dog.’ So, with any other work of fic- 
tion, in the land of painting or of books. 
If we walk into the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, and see among the portraits that 
of a gentleman with dark, oily ringlets, a 
double chin, small eyes, and a strongly- 
hooked Roman nose, we say at once, ‘ Ah! 
that’s the famous Michael Moses, Esq., 
Radical M.P. for little Pedlington ;’ mean- | 
ing, not that it is the moiety of flesh and 
blood now charming Mr. Gladstone in the | 
House of Commons (on the subject of a re- 
vised Catechism for Quakers and Jewish 
children in National Schools), but his ‘ vera | 
effigies, his alter ego, his other self. So. 
with a book of fiction, if the picture of a | 
man or a dog, a boy or a frog, a fairy gor 
mother or a tin soldier, be naturally, hon- | 
estly, drawn out of fair materials, without | 
exaggeration and without partiality, to him | 
who reads, and, as in the case of the picture, 
believes, it is true. 

And if, at times, it so happens that fic- | 





} 


* ¢ History for Childr en,’ p. 242. 
t Ibid., p. 277. 


} 


, p. 105. ‘ 
* Guesses at Truth,’ p. 372-3. 
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tion seems even more strange than fact, it 
is so simply because in life we see but a 
part of the hidden motives, the secret 
causes, from which events spring, and only 
a part of the effects which they produce; 
while in fiction we are often told all the 
seeming motives, the secret causes, the hid- 
den seeds out of which events grow. Fic- 
tion seldom paints life as it truly is, though 
the stream of life is so checkered that no 
incident can be devised which has not some. 
counterpart in reality. And yet fiction. 
ought to be, and is, in some sense, a picture 
of life; and so far has power, and ought, to 
teach true things. But, at this point, in_ 
steps Mr. Bounderby again. with his odd 
ally Miss Religious Morality, boldly assert- 
ing that fables and fairy stories, ‘ Jack the 
Giant-killer” and ‘ Cinderella,’ are not pic- 
tures of life, as it really is. Birds do not 
talk, nor oxen, nor frogs; nor do crows eat 
stolen cheese in oak-trees, while the fox 
watches below; tin soldiers never meet 
witches on the high-road; nor are thére 
any such things as fairies, dwarfs, goblins, 
or giants. True, we reply, quite true. 
Grown-up people are far too clever, too 
wise, in this enlightened generation, to be-~ 
lieve any such trumpery. They prove 
their superior intelligence and higher wis- 
dom by believing in spirit-rapping, table- 
turning, and electro-biology ; in Trotenia 
Humbugs who can’t write, and in literary 
spirits who cannot spell. There are no 
such things as giants, fairies, talking crows, 
or tin soldiers; and no child, with an ounce 
of brains, ever in sober reajity believes that 
the fox talked to the crane about the 
searcity of provisions, and invited her to 
supper on gravy-soup in shallow dishes, or 
that the crane returned the compliment by 
asking master Reynard to eat minced-meat 
out of a long jar with a narrow neck. 
But he reads the story, and in his own way 
quietly draws the lesson; he sees that 
knavery met with its match, and that cunning 
was snared in a pit of his own digging. 
So with the charming old story of ‘ Dia- 
monds and Pearls.’ Good Temper goes to 
the well, and with a bright smiling face and 
kindly words gives drink to an old woman 
ny fairy), and thenceforth from her li 

all diamonds and pearls whenever she 
opens her mouth. Jli Temper goes to the 
well, meets the same old woman, and 


| grudgingly with surly words gives a drink 


when asked for it, hoping to gain ber sister’s 
reward. But instantly there fall from her 
lips a shower of toads and snakes. Henry 
and Mary, as they read, quietly draw the 
lesson of the value and blessing of kindly, 
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gentle words, and the curse of selfishness ; 
without a sentence of moral or preaching, 
or even the mention of a pet text. And 
no less so with ‘ Jack the Giant-killer,” or 
any other such atrociously false book. 
Jack shows perseverance, pluck, skill, and 
justice. He cuts off the heads of those who 
ought to be headless; he breaks open the 
tyrant’s castle, and sets the a free ; 
he takes up the cause of the oppressed ; 
beautiful ladies regain their husbands, brave 
knights rejoin their king and country. 
Afier all, this seems to be the spirit in the 
men who, by God's blessing, fight nobly, 
toil faithfully, and die bravely for old Eng- 
land wherever the sun shines : — 


‘And what,’ says Tom Brown, ‘ would life 
be without fighting, I should like to know? 
From the cradle to the grave, fighting rightly 
understood is the business —the real, highest, 
honestest business—of every son of man. 
Every one who is worth his salt has his ene- 
mies who must be beaten ; evil thoughts or 
habits in himself, or spiritual wickedness in 
high places; Russians or Border Ruffians, 
Bill, ‘om, or Harry, who will not let him live 
his life in quiet till he has thrashed them.’* 


What can be better, wiser, or fairer? A 
good fairy story takes up the cause of right 
against wrong, of good against evil. Step 
by step the difficulties increase, a web of 
danger and perplexity is woven round the 
hero ; but he bravely and boldly perseveres, 
hunts out and defies the giants, out- 
maneuvres the dwarfs—and at last tri- 
umphs, just whey, his enemies fancy it is all 
up with him ; or, at the very agony of the 
crisis, in steps the fairy, and with one touch 
of her wand sets all right in atrice. The 
boy who sits and reads this by the winter- 
fire rejoices when he comes to this righteous 
termination of affairs. In his eyes the 
jant who has murdered so many brave 
nights, or poor peasants, deserved to be 
hanged ; so did the dwarf, being twenty 
times more malicious and full of craft than 
Blunderbore himself. In short, 


‘ The child is father of the man,’ 


and, at eight years old, over ‘Jack the 
Giant-killer’ feels the same sort of satis- 
faction as his father who reads ‘ Ivanhoe, 
and rejoices when the great hulking tyrant 
Front de Beeuf is roasted in the flames of 
his own castle. Justice has been outraged, 
but is vindicated ; and the rough dentistry 
practised on Isaac of York is fairly re- 
venged. Neither boy nor man is the worse 


* P. 238, 
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for believing the profound truth that good 
after all is stronger than evil, in spite of all 
the world may say, though one learn it 
from a romance, and the other from the 
exploits of a hero who never lived. 

ut, if wrong and injustice triumph in a 
story to the very end, children are wretch- 
ed; not at the mere deaths, miseries, or 
murders, but at punishment falling on the 
wrong head. Their moral sense is injured. 
The conscience of a child, taught fairly to 
love what is’ pure, brave, and true, is ten- 
derly alive to a sense of every injustice as 
a departure from his own high standard. 
By and bye, when he is older, and wise 
enough to believe in spirit-rapping and to 
disbelieve in Moses, as the world begins to 
get hold of him, he will see more than 
enough of wrong triumphing over right, 
and falsehood over truth. Meanwhile, a 
tender conscience is his choicest inheri- 
tance; and as the world of fiction, as well 
as of Nature, opens to. him her golden 
realms of delight by fairy wells and shining 
gardens, talking fishes and enchanted 
castles, his imagination and fancy carry 
him away in a moment from all the little 
miseries of schoolboy-life, and give to him 
a domain of his own in which he can wan- 
der, and which he can rule, at his own 
sweet will.* There is, too, a divine prin- 
ciple of leisure. Life is not altogether a 
pursuit ; there are golden hours in it, when 
we may feed the mind in a wise passive- 
ness : — 


‘The grass hath time to grow in meadow 
lands, 
And leisurely the opal, murmuring sea 
Breaks on its yellow sands.’ + 


It is a poet, as well as a brave knight, who 
says, ‘The dealer in fiction cometh unto 
you with a tale which holdeth children 
from play, and old men from the chimney- 
corner; and pretending no more, doth in- 
tend the winning of the mind from wicked- 
ness to virtue, even as the child is often 
brought to take most wholesome things by 
hiding them in such as have a pleasant 
taste ; which, if one tell them the nature of 
the aloes and the rhubarbarum they should 


* Among a host of other remarkable men who 
thus rejoiced in a little world of their own was 
Hartley Coleridge. ‘ Hartley Coleridge,’ says De 
Quincey, ‘had a my wy which he governed for 
many years ; well or ill, I can’t say. My own king- 
dom was an island, called Gombroon.’ ‘ Derwent,’ 
used Hartley to say to his brother, ‘ I have had let- 
ters and papers from ; then came his tor- 
rent of words in a resistless stream,’ &c, — Memoir 
of H. Coleridge, p. xxxix. 

t * Fraser,’ 
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receive, they would sooner take their physic 
at their ears than at their mouth.’* 
eneral position, then, is that there is a 
air, wise moral lying hidden in sound, 
healthy fiction, which all may read who will. 
It may not always lie on the surface; yet 
always near enough to be apparent in a 
good, natural story, allegory, or fable. 
‘Facts should disclese their own virtues. 
He who is able to benefit by a lesson will, 
no doubt, discover it under any husk, be- 
fore it is stripped, and laid bare to the ker- 
nel. Too much teaching hardens the 
heart.’ The youngest reader who has 
any brains and takes an interest in what he 
reads —as every child does who is kindly 
taught— gets hold of the moral for him- 
self without having it preached into him, 
and without even a reflection tagged on as 
an antidote to the fiction. He takes in al- 
together, the seed and the soil in which it 
grows; by and bye, in due season, the 
dainty seed will spring apace into leaf, 
blossom, and golden fruit. 

To take an example, what can be better 
than such a fable as ‘The Wind and the 
Sun,’ told simply as Mr. James f tells it, to 
teach a child that Persuasion is stronger 
than Force — 


‘ A dispute once rose between the wind and 
the sun which was the stronger of the two, and 
it was agreed that whichever soonest made a 
traveller take off his cloak, should be accounted 
the more powerful. The Wind began, and 
blew with all his might and main a blast, cold 
and fierce asa Thracian storm. But the strong- 
er he blew, the closer the traveller wrapped his 
* cloak about him, and the tighter he held it. 
Then broke out the Sun, with welcome beams 
driving away the vapour and the cold. The 
traveller felt the pleasant warmth, and as the 
Sun shone brighter and brighter, he’ sat down, 
overcome with the heat, and cast, his cloak on 
the ground. Thus the sun gained the day. 
Sunshine is stronger than blustering force.’ 


So, also, with the well-known fable ‘ The 
Miller, his Son, and the Ass;’ we see in a 
moment the folly of trying to please every- 
body, and having xo will of our own. First 
the man then the boy, then neither, then 
both riding ; then the ass strung to a pole 
on the shoulders of those ‘who should have 
ridden him, toppling headlong into the river. 
‘Endeavouring to please everybody he 
pleased no one, and lost his ass into the bar- 
gain.’ So again, with ‘ Jupiter and the Wag- 
goner,’ who, driving his horses idly along a 

* Sir P. Sidney 


t ‘Life of C. Lamb,’ by Barry Cornwall, p. 231. 
+ ‘ Hsop’s Fables,’ by James, p. 41. 
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country lane, Beta his wheels deep down into 
the mire, and there sticks fast. The boy 
reads it, and at once sees the curse of sloth, 
the blessing of work ; if you want help from a 
a oof power put your own shoulder to the 
wheel; and. don’t lie there in the mud 
howling to Jupiter.* God helps those who 
strive to help themselves ; or as the Spanish 
proverb has it, e 


‘Pray to God devoutly, 
Hammer away stoutly.’ 


Or, suppose we wish to teach that every 
one had better be content in his own place, 
—cuique suum ; what can tell it to a child 
more lightly and pleasantly than the fol- 
lowing ? — 


‘The Mountain and the Squirrel 
Had a quarrel ; 
And the Mountain called the Squirrel a little 


ig. 
“ Bun ” replied, 
You are doubtless very big ; 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken together 
To make up a year, 
And a sphere. 


And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 

If I’m not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
- And not half so spry. 


I'll not deny you really make 
A very pretty squirrel track ; 
Talents differ; all is wisely put ; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
' Neither can you crack a nut. 
Let both be content 
With what is sent.’ 


Even such an outrageous story as ‘ Blue- 
beard’ has its meaning and its use, A 
young lady is goose enough to marry an old 
man with a blue beard, who had already 
had half a dozen wives, and got rid of them 
in a very queer way. But she determines 
to marry him and become Mrs. Bluebeard. 
She duly promises to honour and obey him ; 
but soon om her word, peeps into the 
forbidden chamber of horrors, and then 
tells a lie to hide her guilt. The end of it 
is that desperate scene on the tower with 
Sister Anne, from which she barely escapes 
with her life. Bluebeard is an old monster, 
no doubt, for chopping off the heads of his 
six wives, and well deserved being cut to 


* *T will never despair,’ says Feltham, ‘ because 
I have a God; I will never presume, because I am 
but a man.’ 
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pieces by Mrs. Bluebeard’s infuriated bro- 
thers; but how could one better show the 
danger and folly of that meddling, itchin 

curios:ty which besets us all— or the ae 

of lying? Why not have let the fatal 
Blue Room alone ? 

If young people need be taught that it is 
best for every one to attend to his own busi- 
ness, es eciay if married, let them turn to 
one of Mr. Dasent’s charming Norse Stories, 
‘The Husband who was to mind the House,’* 
through which a sparkle of humour runs like 
a vein of silver, and which we will here 
condense into the smallest possible space. 
He was a surly, cross fellow, who thought 
his wife never did anything right in the 
house. So, one day they agreed to change 
places. His Goody took a scythe and went 
out with the mowers, while he was to mind 
the house and do the home-work. First of 
all he wanted to churn the butter, but when 
he had churned a little he got thirsty, and 
went down to the cellar to tap a barrel of 
ale; just as he knocked in the bung, and 
was putting in the tap, he heard overhead 
the pig come into the kitchen. So off he 
rushed, tap in hand, to look after the pig 
who, when he got upstairs, had upset the 
churp, and was grunting among the cream 
which was running all te pon floor. He 
ran at piggy in a great fury, and gave her 
such mt that oa lay for dead. Then 
all at once remembering the tap in his hand, 
he ran down to the cellar and found every 
drop of beer had run out of the cask; so 
cole he went to his churning. All at once 
he remembered that the cow, shut up in the 
byre, hadn’t had a morsel of food, and as 
the house lay close up against a steep down, 
and a fine crop of _ was growing on 
the thatch of sods, he thought he would 
take her upto the house-top. But he could 
not leave the churn with baby who was 
crawling about on the floor, for she was 
sure to upset it, so he put the churn on his 
back and went out. But thinking that the 
cow wanted water before her dinner, he 
took a bucket to draw water; and as he 
stooped, all the cream ran over his shoulders 
down into the well. And now it was dinner 
time, so he filled the porridge-pot with wa- 
ter, and hung it over the fire. Then, think- 
ing that the cow might perhaps fall off the 
thatch and break her legs, he tied one end 
of the rope round her neck, and slipping 
the other down the chimney, made it fast to 
his own thigh, and began to grind away at 
the oat-meal. All at once down fell the 
cow off the house-top and as she fell she 


* P. 310, 
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dragged the man up the chimney by the rope. 
y hung 


There he stuck, while poor Coll 
swinging half way down the wall. 


‘And now the Goody had waited seven 
lengths for her husband to call them to dinner : 
but never a call they had. At last, home she 
went; and when she saw the cow hanging in 
such an ugly place, she ran up and cut the 
rope in two vith her scythe. Down went her 
husband in the chimney with a great crash, 
and when his old dame came inside the kitchen, 
there she found him standing on his head in the 
porridge-pot.’ — Norse Stories, p. 310. 


Here, story, moral, and style are all excel- 
lent, and the boy who reads is not only 
amused, but in Mr. Dasent’s spirited transla- 
tion has the infinite a of reading 

ure English in all its strength and beauty. 

ut, it is quite possible to make fables as 
un tical-and vulgar or coarse, as they 
are crabbed and dull; and thus set an in- 
tolerably bad example where choice language 
is specially needed. Thus, Mr. Townsend 
in ‘ The Birds, Beasts, and the Bat,’ indulges 
in such e cies as ‘ The bat taking ad- 
vantage of his ambiguous make declared 
himself neutral’ (p. 62). ‘The cock 
scratches with a spurred claw,’ &c. (p. 61). 
With singular good taste, in a book for 
children, he makes the ox cry out to the 
dog, ‘A curse light on thee for a mali- 
cious beast ;’ with a fine ear for grammati- 
cal elegance, he makes the cat ask the cock 
(whom she had pounced upon), ‘ what he 
could say for himself why slaughter should 
not pass on him;’ (kindly adding half a 
page of moral to this novel and excellent 
tune, ‘ The cat in this fable is by no means 
an amisble character, &c.’); while in the 
well-known fable of the ‘ Old Man and his 
Sons,’ he has this equally choice passage — 
‘ The father ordered the bundle of sticks to 
be untied, and gave a single stick to each, 
at the same time bidding him try to 
break it; which, when each did with all 
imaginable ease, the father addressed him- 
self, &e. For if you would but keep “ your- 
selves” united, &c., it would not be in the 
power of mortal to hurt you; but when 
once ties are broken, &c., you will fall a 
prey to enemies, and deprive “ yourself,” ’ 

c. Itis hard to say whether the former 
or latter clause of this paragraph is the 
more admirable of the two, the unique 
‘which’ with its attendant comma, or the 
happy blending of ‘ selves’ and ‘ self? as ap- 
plied to the same person; but the sentence 
would have been a treasure to the late Mr. 
Lindley Murray. Nor is this Mr. Towns- 
end’s only excellence. At times, where 
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the fable is unusually simple, he rises in ex- 
plaining it to a height of pom gravity 
which rivals Mr. Bumble himself; as in the 
ease of ‘Tlie Two Pots,’ on which he 
launches out into a whole page of pathos, 
beginning with ‘ The interpreters of these 
fables deduce from this narrative a caution 
inst incongruous and unequal friend- 
ips made between men widely separated 
from eack other by wealth and station,’ &c. 
Few boys would ever read such wordy rhodo- 
montade as this, and fewer still would relish 
or understand it. The one element of 
wearisomeness is fatal to its usefulness 
among youn le. . ‘Reading, says 
Stocks, ‘should es the mind me exer- 
cise is to the body, bringing pleasure with 
health and strength. The virtue we gather 
from a fable is like the health we get b 
hunting; the pursuit that draws us on wit 
pleasure, makes us insensible of the fatigues 
that accompany it.’* We sadly fear that 
no one who travels into the land of 
with Mr. Townsend will ever be beguiled 
into forgetting the pains of the journey. 
Nor, indeed, will he fare much better under 
the learned guidance of Archdeacon Crox- 
all himself, whose work appears to us to be 
in indifferent taste and little suited to the 
youthful reader. But Mr. James has left 


us — to desire in a child’s Msop’s Fa- 


bles, and his book will charm many a young 
reader, not less with the simple clearness of 
the text, than the beauty of its illustrations. 

While speaking of illustrations we stop 
for a moment to glance at two quaint, odd, 
little three-penny books, in 24mo., paper 
covers, having on the title-page the name 
of‘ J. Harris, 1815.’ They were written ex- 
pressly for the young people of fifty years 
ago, and both are types of a distinct class 
of fiction. The first is entitled ‘ Virtue and 
Vice; or the History of Charles Careful 
and Harry Heedless; showing how the one 
came to utter beggary and shame, and the 
other to be a great man;’ illustrated with 
cuts, which must be seen to be thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

Charley and Harry are, respectively, the 
model Good and Bad Boys.- Both are the 
sons of gentlemen, and brought up in the 
same way; C. being radically , and H. 
radically bad. CC. loved to imitate his eld- 
ers, and to ask their advice; he never 
climbed trees in quest of birds’ nests, never 
wasted his pocket-money, read none but 
good books, gave crowns away to beggars, 
never made mud pies, or fell into muddy 
ditches, sat silent till spoken to, never made 


* ‘Tatler,’ 147, 
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dogs’ ears in his books, and finally became 
a great man and rode in his own carriage. 
H. was the very reverse of all this; being 
idle and saucy, loving dogs’ ears, naughty 
books, and bad boys who climbed trees and 
fell into muddy ditches ; he ran away from © 
school with Master W. Wilful, fell into the 
hands of the gipsies, and was nearly starved 
in the woods; but finally was saved from 
beggary by Mr. Careful, who met him one 
day in rags near ‘the Exchange in Lon- 
don.’ The whole book is written in a pom- 
pous ‘ Sandford and Merton’ sort of style, 
which few children would willingly read, 
and none be the better for if they did. 
The final sentence at page 63 will suffice as 
a specimen : — ‘ From this little history our 
young readers will see the necessity of 
being good, obeying their parents and 
friends, minding their learning, being cau- 
tious in their actions, and never apt to do 
things of their heads (sic), when they have 
the opportunity of consulting their elders.’ 
The good and bad boy are both equally im- 
possible, and on the whole we take Master 
Charles Careful to be the more disagreeable 
of the two. Such a mixture of precocious- 
ness and cant would be simply intolerable 
in real life, and no child would ever believe 
in his existence. The companion volume 
is of a totally different kind, equally curious 
in its way, and far more likely to have been 
read by ‘the little gentlemen and ladies for 
whose benefit (says Mr. Harris) I have ata 
great expense got together the largest assort- 
ment of instructive and entertaining little 
books of any other person whomsoever.’ It is 
called ‘ Robin Goodfellow, A Fairy Tale, 
written by a Fairy for the entertainment of 
all the pretty little Faies and Faires in 
Great Britain and Ireland.’ The whole 
thing is so curious, as a child's book, that 
we must endeavour to give our readers 
some notion of its contents. Fairy Land 
‘ exists in the air at a distance of about five 
feet from this earth,’ and is the land of. all 
beautiful and perfect things. Fancy is the 
king of it, Whim his royal consort, and 
Imagination their eldest son. 

Whenever any poor mortal ‘can so far 
divest himself of the gross incumbrance of 
human nature as to visit these sublime re- 
gions’ he is met with a hearty welcome, 
and charmed with all he sees; but, unfor- 
tunately, there is a lumbering, heavy fellow, 
named Stupidi'y, who presides over the 
birth of the greater number of mankind, 
and so strangely benumbs the faculties of 
their minds ‘that their whole lives are 
spent in eating, drinking, and sleeping.’ 
The writer of the little book, however, is 
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not one of these ‘Dumpling folks,’ but, 
under the guidance of Robin, flies away to 
Fairy Land ag lightly as a butterfly to a 
rose. In a moment he is in the middle of 
a fair green field, shining under a silver 
moon, enamelled with a thousand tiny fra- 
grant flowers, and a purling rill winding 
across it, ‘more elegant than the most 
pompous cascade of art.’ The king rides 
up in a superb chariot formed of a nut-shell, 
the court assembles, the cloth, a spider’s 
web bleached With dew, is spread over a 
small mushroom, and a banquet appears fit 
to charm the soul of a Lilliputian alderman 
with dishes of rarest aroma, as 


Head of Blue-bottle, Haunch of 
Turtle-ised. a Gnat. 

Beetle’s Fricassee 

Sweetbread. or Fleas. 


This seems rather light diet; but the ac- 
curacy of the description may be relied on, 
for it is confirmed by the very latest arrival 
from Fairy Land. The small people who 
may be seen engaged in all the sports and 
business of fairy lite in ESA’s exquisite little 
book, ‘ Fairy Land and Fairies ’— which 
while attractive to children is well deserv- 
ing of the notice of the lovers of art for its 
originality of thought and fancy — these 
small elves, we say, are stated to be in the 
habit of partaking of the following dain- 
ties : — 


‘A roasted ant that’s nicely done, 
By one small atom of the sun; 
These are flies’ eggs, in moonshine poach’d ; 
This a flea’s thigh in collops scotched — 
*T was leunted yesterday in the park, 
And like t’have ’scaped us in the dark. 
This is a dish, entirely new, 
Butterflies’ brains dissolved in dew ; 
These lovers’ vows, these courtiers’ hopes, 
Things to eat by microscopes ; 
These sucking mites, a glow-worm’s heart : 
This a delicious rainbow tart.’ 


But to return to ‘ Robin Goodfellow’ and 
his feast. During the banquet music con- 
tinually sounds; Trilletto on the flute-bone 
of a spider; Flurtillo on a fiddle from the 
hull of an oatgrain, with Blowbasto on a 
bassoon of two small wheat-straws. The 

resence.of a mortal is soon detected; he 
1s stripped, examined, and brought before 
the King, but, being vouched for by Robin, 
all goes well. The fairies shower on him 
acorn-cups of dew, give him a robe of pea- 
cock’s feathers, reduce hin to their own 
natural size, souse him into the belly of a 
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tulip, and then make him free of Fairy 
Land — to be a fay or a mortal as he ‘sees 
fit. The cock suddenly crows, the whole 
scene vanishes, and Robin aid his friend 
find themselves ‘ in the Bookseller's shop, at 
the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard.’* At 
this point the whole story changes from the 
land of absolute fancy to plainest matter of 
fact. A little girl comes into Mr. H.’s shop 
to buy a book for her little brother, into 
whose pocket Robin, being unseen, pops an 
orange. Next, in come Jacky Juggle and 
Billy Bilk to buy a pack of cards, which 
virtuous Mr. Harris refuses to let them 
have ; whereupon Robin slips a halter round 
the necks of both of them, as typical of 
their true deserts and future fate. On to 
the mouth of the next customer, little Miss 
Pert, he sticks a padlock ; and then Robin 
and his companion fly off to Bartholomew 
Fair, where, both unseen, they discuss the 
whole motley crowd of knaves, fools, and 
idlers, and deal out to some of them such a 
measure of reproof or praise as befits each 
case, ‘forming a series of useful and pleas- 
ing reflections from subjects the most com- 
mon and familiar ;’ Robin thus recounting 
with great glee his pranks among mortals ; 
‘whenever I find a naughty boy beating a 
good one, I always take care to pinch his 
ears when he is asleep, or to pull his toes 
till he roars again ; while the little good boy 
is sure the next morning to find a penny in 
his shoe.’ 

All this may seem to readers of our day 
a strange and ill-contrived medley for the 
nursery book-shelves; but, in spite of its 
cumbrous machinery, and heavy, old-fash- 
ioned style, it is infinitely better than the 
dull propriety of Master Good Boy, and 
his string of mawkish virtues. At least it 
may serve to take away a child from the 
constant inspection of himself, his own spe- 
cial ness or evil, and carry him outside 
the narrow circle of his own errors, follies 
and conceit. It is for no idle or mean pur- 
pose that in the mind of a healthy child the 
fancy and the imagination are among the 
first of the powers that wake up into active 
life ; and it is-a false and narrow spirit that 
sets to work to crush them, or to bar them 
from natural food. ‘ The chivalrous spirit,’ 
says a deep thinker, ‘has now-a-days almost 
disappeared from our books of education.’ 
He fears that even the popular novels are 
teaching nothing but lessons of worldliness, 
with, at most, huckstering virtues which 
conduce merely to getting on in the world ; 

* Now the shop of Messrs. Griffith and Farran, 


whence come so many pleasant children’s books, 
t J. S. Mill. 
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and for the first time in history the youth of 
both sexes among educated classes are grow- 
ing up unromantic. ‘ Catechisms by Pin- 
nock and Co. are,’ he thinks,‘ a poor sub- 
stitute for old romances, whether of chival- 
ry or fairy, which, if not a true picture of 
actual life, were not a false one; but, far 
better, since they filled the youthful imagi- 
nation with pictures of heroic men ard he- 
roic women.’ * 

There can be no doubt of the truth of 
these words, and it is curious to see to what 
shifts its opponents have been driven in 
providing children’s books on a totally oppo- 
site principle. It is hard to exaggerate the 
amount of folly displayed in such books, or 
the mischief they do to thousands of artless, 
happy minds; but out of a multitude of ex- 
amples we must now select one or two, to 
show in some measure how vast the mischief 
is, and how utterly untrue to life are these 
books of Fact as prepared for children. 
First, we have ‘ The Life of a Baby,’ a thick 
12mo., in paper covers, price sixpence, ‘ A 
Strictly Authentic History, with the head 
of a smirking child opposite the title-page. 
This baby was a marvel from her birth. 
When just able to crawl about the nursery 
floor she didn’t like toys, but loved far bet- 
ter to sit in a rocking-chair, and sing, ‘ Jesus, 
Jesus.’ If people sang other songs, she cried 
out, ‘ No, no!’ again repeating the sacred 
name, and, if that were not enough to arrest 
the attention of the heedless, adding the 
name of ‘ Christ.’ Before she was a year 
old she would lie still in her cot with clasp- 
ed hands while her father read his Bible ; 
and though ‘she could not say many words’ 
(a year old!) when she saw her parents 
come in from the shop to breakfast without 
saying their prayers and reading the Bible, 
she put out her hand, and cried ‘ No, no!’ 
and looked wistfully at the Bible on the 
shelf. She sat down when her father read 
the Bible, and when he prayed would kneel 
and pray at a chair by herself; if left alone 
for several hours, she spent the time in 
prayer; she was never weary in church 
(two years old !), but knelt or sat with clasp- 
ed hands ; nor at the Sunday-school, where 
she sat gazing at the teacher's face. If she 
heard bad words among the customers in 
her father’s shop, she would run up and cry, 
‘ Shut door, shut door: Ah! naughty man.’ 
When a relative, a grown-up man, was kind 
to her, she found he had been doing wrong, 


* The question of how much time should be given 
to fiction is here left untouched, but it is obvious 
that books of fact must hold their own due place, 
if those of fiction are to bear anything but worthless 
aruit. The two must go hand in hand. 
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and would not go to him, but ‘told him ear- 
nestly her feelings about what he had done ;’ 
and reproved her elder brother for not be- 
ing quiet at grace-time with a grave ‘ Ah! 
boy!’ She told her mother of all boys who 
behaved ill at church, and acted as a per- 
petual religious scarecrow among friends, 
relations, and companions. It was impos- 
sible that such a child could live ; and so at 
last this hapless little paragon, free from all 
the other ills of mortality, falls into a des 
ate sickness. Dr. Bolus comes, and orders 
bitter physic ; but of course she only enjoys 
the draughts, with pleasure takes off a fourth 
blister with her own fingers; and yet in the 
very agony of the disease, when death was 
near, was able once more to reprove her 
father for ‘not coming up to prayers.’ * 
She was three years and a half old at the 
time of her death. The author of this sick- 
ly trash does not favour us with his name, 
but in the Preface states that ‘ Nothing has 
been added to the simple truth of this infant’s 
angelic life ;’ but suspecting that some will 
be found ‘ to question the possibility of the de- 
tails, he has the cool impudence to take for 
his own shield such sacred words as ‘ they 
speak that they do know and testify that they 
have seen;’ while he leaves for those who 
doubt his truthfulness a text from the Sec- 
ond Book of Kings, If the Lord would make 
windows in heaven might this thing be?’t In 
reply to this application we beg leave not 
simply to question, but to deny in toto, the 
possibility of the details which he has clus- 
tered round this unhappy little abortion of 
a baby. ‘No such child ever lived. But if 
anything approaching such a hapless crea- 
ture was ever in existence, it must have . 
been gradually and carefully trained by un- 
ceasing mismanagement into an unhealth 
and diseased state of body and of mind. It 
is utterly unnatural for any little child to 
hate play and playthings; to be always on 
the watch to act the part of the Pharisee, or 
to spend hours in prayer before it is old 
enough to speak, or has wit enough to under- 
stand the words of others. Such a baby, if 
he were possible, instead of being the light 
and sunshine of the house, as a child should 
be, ¢ would be an intolerable nuisance. 

We come next to ‘The History of the 
Fairchild Family, by Mrs. Sherwood, in 3 


* Far more natural are the words of a real, living 
child, Marjorie Fleming (ztat 6); ‘ I am very sorry 
that I —— God, that is, I forgot to pray to-day; 
and Isabellatold me I should be thankful that God 
did not forget me. If He did, what would become 
of me?’ —Pet Marjorie, p. 1. 

+ AI. Kings, vii. 2. 

¢ ‘ Every house,’ says Robert Southey, ‘ should 
have in it a baby of six months, and a kitten rising 
six weeks old.’ . 
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vols. 8vo., a Child’s Manual,’ founded on 
the belief not only that such ‘ Babies,’ as 
we have just described, may exist up to four 
ears of age, but that a father and mother 
and three children are to be found of the 
very same incomparable genus. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fairchild, and their three children 
aged nine, eight, and seven years, ‘lived 
very far away from any town,’ and their 
manner of life is rather fully detailed in 
about nine hundred pages of small print. 
Each volume contains about twenty-five 
chapters, and each chapter a story or cun- 
versation, a hymn, and a prayer, generally 
intended to illustrate and explain some be- 
setting sin, to expatiate on the moral and 
religious excellences of the father and 
mother, the awful depravity of their chil- 
dren, or of some acquaintance or friend not 
yet converted to Mr. Fairchild’s special 
views. The grand, fundamental idea which 
seems to underlie the teaching of the whole 
book, and is constantly impressed on the 
minds of the children with unwearied and 
cruel iteration, is that of their own utter, 
entire, unmitigated, constant wickedness in 
thought, word, and action; their love for 
wickedness, and their fitness for hell, to 
Which they are all most surely and infallibly 
doomed, and to which they must go unless 
God specially save them. This is a prayer 
for little Lucy, p. 88, ‘ My heart is so ex- 
ceedingly wicked, so vile, so full of sin, that 
even when I appear to people about me to 
be tolerably good, even then I am sinning, 
&c.; even when I am praying, or reading 
the Bible, or hearing other — read the 
Bible, even then I sin. When I speak, I 
‘sin; when I am silent, I sin.’ This is in 
exact accordance with the teaching of two 
other little books (* Line upon Line’ and 
‘ Peep of Day’) in which the same gloomy 
picture is drawn; the only difference being 
that in these books an incredible amount of 
silliness is introduced, from which Mrs. 
Sherwood is free. Thus, a dialogue, enti- 
tled ‘The Soul,’ commences with stuff of 
this kind: ‘Have you feathers on your 
skin? Have you wings? Is your mouth 
like a chicken’s beak? &c. Can a dog 
thank God? No; dogs and horses, sheep 
and cows cannot thank God.’* In .the 
chapter on ‘Wicked Angels,’ we have 
‘The devil hopes very much that you 


* David, indeed, calls on ‘ Beasts and all cattle, 
creeping things, and flying fowl, to bless God’s holy 
name for ever,’ Ps, exlviil. 10; he talks of * Valleys 
standing so thick with corn that they laugh and 
sing,’ we suppose to Him who made them; but he 
clearly knew nothing of the matter, or of the * Peep 
of Day;’ otherwise, he would not have said 
* Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord. 


. 
’ 
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will come and live with him when you die.’ 
‘When you say “I don’t care,” you are 
like the devil. When you think yourself 
good, you are proud like the devil,’ &c. In 
another chapter, entitled ‘ The Son of God,’ 
we find mixed with the silliness a. vein of 
profanity, and. cool, glib familiarity in han- 
dling the most meee topics, as painful as it 
is amazing —‘ which entirely agrees with 
the whole tone and spirit of the ‘ Fairchild 
Family,’ and is impudently proposed as 
better suited to young children than the 
simple, solemn, beauty of the Book of Gen- 
esis. Thus :— 


‘ Are you not sorry that Adam and Eve were 
turned out of the garden? Adam was forced 
to dig till he was hot and tired, &e. Eve was 
very often sick, &c. &e. God had said a long 
while before, Adam and Eve and all their chil- 
dren must go to hell for their. wickedness unless 
you die instead of them, &c.’ * 


Genesis having been thus ‘improved,’ the 
first chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel is turned 
into such intolerable twaddle as the follow- 
ing :— 


‘God chose that his Son should be a little 
baby first, because everybody is a little baby 
at first. Fear not, Mary, God loves you. He 
will send you a baby that shall be the Son of 
God. Mary was much surprised, &c., she 
thought she was not good enough to have such 
a baby, &e., &c., she called her baby her Sa- 
viour, for she knew that he would save her from 

&e.’ 


’ &e., 


The resurrection of Lazarus is treated in 
this style: —‘At last they came to the 


grave. 


‘It was a hole, and a very large stone was 
before the hole, &c. Then Jesus spoke loud 
and said, &c. But Jesus said, “Undo the 
cloths! !!”? 


The solemn entry of Christ our Lord into 
Jerusalem is degraded into a profane trav- 
esty in this fashion : — 


‘Jesus walked fast along the road, at last he 
came near to Jerusalem. Then he stopped, 
and said, I shall ride into Jerusalem upon an 
ass. [Ie had no ass of his own: he always 
walked, &c. &e. They began to untie the ass, 
but a man standing near said: Why do you 
untie the ass? &c. &c.: I suppose that man 
loved the Lord Jesus, and liked to lend him his 
things.’ 


a Where, or to whom this was said, we are not 
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When, after the agony in the Garden 
Christ proclaimed hindi os le, whom they 
sought : — 


‘God made all the wicked people fall upon 
their backs, &c.; the wicked people soon got 
up! God let them get up, &e. &c.’ 


So, also, after the resurrection : — 


‘The women said, Let us get more spices, 
and make sweet ointment to put on the Lord 
Jesus. Joseph had put some spices, but they 
wanted to put more. So they went home, and 
made nice ointment! ! 1? 


Extracts of this kind might easily be 
multiplied to an indefinite extent, for the 
whole of the Old Testament History, as 
well as much of the New, has been handled 
with the same lamentable want of good 
taste and even of common Christian rever- 
ence for the sacred text of Scripture. But 
enough has been done, we think, to show 
our readers the tone and drift of these 
books; and we now return to the ‘ Fair- 
child Family,’ and the three hapless little 
people whose minds are to be saturated 
with the two primary ideas that all children 
are utterly, entirely, continually, and only 
given up to sin in thought, word and deed ; 
and therefore certainly doomed to, and in- 
tended for, hell ;—children, be it remem- 
bered, of whom the Great Teacher said, 
‘Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’ 
What effect such perilous teaching had on 
the Fairchilds, as here drawn, we have yet 
to see; but what fruit, such poisonous false- 
hoods bear in real life, let a recent remark- 
able autobiography * testify. The author- 
ess had been brought up in the narrowest 
sect of Protestantism, and duly fed on 
‘the Children’s Friend,’ and Mrs. Sher- 
wood; and being an earnest, thoughtful 


girl, ‘had a strong desire to conquer what 


was amiss in her:’ — 


‘I remember,’ she says, ‘once attempting 
something like self-examination, and an enu- 
meration of the day’s faults. I was told that 
it was an impossibility, that there was not a 
moment or an action of our lives that was not 
full of sin; I remember thinking to myself, If 
it is so, then there is not the least use in trying 
to mend or alter, because it can’t be done. I 
did think that I knew I had committed seven 
or eight sins to-day, but according to this there 
is nothing that is not wrong. SoI gave up 
that effort in despair.’ 


* ‘ Thirty years in the English Church,’ an Auto- 
biography, p. 219. ‘ Questions of the Day, edited by 
Orbey Shipley, M. A, 
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In the ‘Fairchild Family,’ however, 
things go on very differently. Here the 
children are taught the very same hopeless 
creed, and the result in each successive 
chapter seems to run on in one uniform 
dull stream. Henry having had it well 

reached into him that he is wholly swal- 
owed up in y peeere gee can weed nothing 
ight or , is ially cautioned against 
ema = he ama: falls into those 
sins, but in the course of the next two 
pages is preached into confessing his faults, 
offers up a prayer, and sings a hymn with 
the rest of the family; and, having sinned 
all through one day, is thus ready for the 
next chapter and for the fresh sins of to- 
morrow. To illustrate our meaning more 
clearly, we will glance through four succes- 
sive chapters, the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth, of Vol. I. Chapter seven is on 
the sin of Envy, and thus it runs: little 
Emily, in walking to the village, picks up a 
diamond-ring belonging to Lady Noble, 
who rewards her with a new doll from 
London. Home goes the child, in rapture 
to dress the doll. Lucy is asked to help in 
dressing her, but persists in refusing, and 
sits in @ corner, and cries because the doll 
is not hers. Mrs. F., who is on the watch 
for the first signs of envy, soon detects 
them, calls up the wicked Lucy, has a dia- 
logue on the depravity of the human 
heart, and at last extracts from the child a 
confession that ‘she is sorry her sister has a 
doll, hopes her mother won’t hate her for 
it, she knows it is wicked, and can’t help 
it. The mother replies that envy is in 
every man’s heart, ‘and it is also felt by 
devils.’ Then follows a prayer against 
envy (of the same kind as the previous 
one), anda hymn. And from that day for- 
ward ‘Lucy never felt envious of Emily’s 
doll,’ &c. But by the next day, they are 
all ready to break the sixth commandment, 
which is the subject of chapter eight. Mr. 
F. coming down stairs hears the children 
uarrelling. Henry wants to play with the 
doll says Lucy, ‘ you shan’t have it,’ says 
Emily, ‘he shall.” Then follow kicks, 
slapping, and pinching; in the midst of 
which enter papa, who, seeing ‘ their faces 
red and their eyes full of anger,’ seized on 
dolly, and, taking a rod from the cu board, 
‘whipped hands’ all round till they 
smarted, saying 


‘ Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God has made them s0; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For tis their nature too.’ (sic.) * 


** Too’ is a sad corruption of the original text, 





- 
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The culprits were then set in the corner, 
and kept there without breakfast till about 
12-30, when the roast-beef being nearly 
ready, and the smell savoury, they con- 
fessed their wickedness, said ~~ didn’t 
mean it, were duly reminded of Cain and 
Abel, and then allowed to sit down to 
dinner. But in the evening they are all 
taken to Blackwood, a thick, dark, dismal 
wood, to see ‘somebody who hated his 
brother.” The ‘somebody ’ turns out to be 
‘the body of a man hanging in chains from 
a gibbet,’ and apparently in excellent pre- 
servation after some years of exposure, for 
though ‘ the face of the corpse was shocking, 
it had on a blue coat, a silk handkerchief, 
with shoes and stockings,’ &c. The chil- 
dren, of course, are shocked and terrified. 
But Mr. F. insists upon improving the oc- 
casion there and then ; makes the wretched 
little trio sit down under the gallows, and 
tells a horrible story of one Roger, who 
murdered his brother with a case-knife, and 
hid his body in a ditch. Then follows the 
usual dose of preaching: children are full 
of hatred which leads to murder; Mr. F.’s 
own case is nearly as bad; by nature, if he 
got to heaven, ‘ he would hate every angel 
and archangel there, and even the glory of 
the Almighty,’ &c. Then, still under the 
gibbet, follows the usual prayer, and then 
the hymn — 


‘ Whatever brawls disturb the street.’ 


From envy, hatred, and murder, we pass 
easily to theft, in chapter nine, ‘On the 
formation of sin in the heart, or the story of 
the apples.’ Mr. F. had a favorite tree 
which, at last, bore two rosy apples. These 
he pointed out to the children, and expressly 
forbade them to touch. Henry, after being 
reminded of Eve’s sin in Eden, looked at 
them, wished for them, at last touched one, 
stole it, ate it behind the stable-door, and 
then denied that he had touched it. But 
John had seen him in the very act of eating 
the apple ; so he was packed off to a little 
room at the top of the house as a thief and 
a-liar, and there locked in. Breakfast-time 
came, but no breakfast; no dinner, no tea. 
As it grew dark, Mrs. F. appears; cold, 
hungry, and miserable, the child, after a 
short dialogue, confesses his sin which he 
is told had been hatching in his heart for 
some days, ‘like one of the chickens which 
came out of the eggs last Monday ;’ listens 
to a short discourse on the depravity of the 


and in utter defiance of Dr. Watts, who argues that 
children should not fight because it is not their 
nature ‘ fo’ 
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human heart, is rfectly convinced, &c., 
and at last has a large piece of bread and 
butter,— this time before the prayer and 
usual hymn. And now we come to chapter 
ten, which we regard as the crown and 
completion of the quartet— a nonsuch 
among nonpareils. Having by easy stages 
triumphantly passed through envy, murder, 
and theft, after a while the children ‘ think 
that they are much better than they were ;’ 
and, indulging in this depraved imagina- 
tion, fall more grievously than ever. . 
F. at once warns them of what is coming, 
that there.is no goodness or wisdom in 
them; and then she and her husband con- 
veniently leave home for a day’s visit to a 
friend, so as to afford ample space for 
the catastrophe. Betty, too, was away; 
and so they only had old John to cireum- 
vent. And here, before entering on the 
awful catalogue of a day’s wickedness, we 
must say we had no notion of how many 
sins three such little imps could crowd into 
so short a space. Their innate depravity 
showed itself with the very dawning of 
the day; first, the two girls made babies 
of their pillows, while Henry, having per- 
suaded John to make toast and butter, came 
and drummed on the girls bedroom-door 
with a stick; and the end was, that they all 
went down without saying their prayers, 
without washing, without combing their hair, 
making their beds, or ges the windows. 
They ate all the toast, would have more, 
and (alas! for human depravity) ‘ put butter 
on it before the fre!’ Having eaten so 
much, they couldn’t relish their lessons, 
began to quarrel, and then all rushed off to 
drive a pig out of the garden, down the 
lane, holt through the brook, where it was 
‘up to their knees in mud and water.’ 
Being thus in for it, they ran on to a 
farmer’s, where they had been expressly 
told not to go; they ate cake, and drank 
cider which made them tipsy, and then 
with flushed faces and aching heads they 
reached home, and told John a lie as to 
where they had been. After a dinner on 
apple-dumplings, butter and sugar, he turn- 
ed them into the barn, where Henry at 
once tore his clothes in getting at a forbid- 
den swing, out of which his sister was pres- 
ently pitched headlong to the ground (the 
fall cutting open her mouth and eye, and 
knocking out two of her front-teeth), and 
then carried half-dead into the house, where 
John tied the other two children fast to the 
leg of the kitchen-table until Mr. and Mrs. 
F. returned. Then follow the usual dia- 
logue on sin and the depravity of the 
human heart, a prayer in which the children 
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confess themselves to be altogether ‘ filthy 
and evil,’ and‘no better than the little 
boys and girls in the street,’ and then the 
singularly appropriate hymn — 


‘ Far from the world, O Lord, I flee., 


This only brings us to page 82; but the rest 
of the volume for two hundred more pages is 
continued in exactly the same tune; the 
children, as they get older, growing more 
offensively ready with prayers and hymns, 
je with a Pharisaical chatter about their 
souls; sinning and repenting — repentin 

and deuieg ++ as olay ent ‘oniie es a 
would put on and off an old pair of gloves; 
until, having exhausted the topic of their 
own ungodliness, they are taught at last to 
judge other people, and in special prayer 
to ‘ask. God to have pity on my dear 
(father, or mother, or brother, §c.) who is 
living- without God,’ &e. Taught, in fact, 
to imitate their own parents who, as soon 
as a party of friends have left the house, 
begin to dissect them in the following Chris- 
tian fashion, for the express edification of 
the children:— ‘My dear child,’ says 
mamma, ‘every individual of our friend Mr. 
Crosbie’s family has a very strong besetting 
sin— Mr. Crosbie loves eating; Mrs. C. is 
ill-tempered ; Miss C. is vain and fond of 
finery, and Miss Betsey is very pert. We 
can see these faults in them, and they can 
see them in each other ; but it is plain they 
do not see*them in themselves.’ Where- 
upon Emily congratulates herself that she 
is not saucy-and pert like Miss Betsey ; and 
Lucy chuckles over the fact that ‘ Mr. C. 
ate half the haunch of venison, was helped 
— to pigeon-pie, and tart, and custard,’ 


There is no need to trace the history of 
these unhappy, unnatural, children beyond 
Volume I.; as the Preface to Volume II. in- 
forms us that ‘they are not many months 
older, and very little if any wiser ; and cer- 
tainly neither they nor their parents seem to 
know much more of the world and its proud 
and lofty ways.’ The reader has but to 
imagine, if he can, twenty-five chapters, 
prayers, and hymns, more silly and nauseous 
than those in Vol. I., and he will have an ex- 
cellent notion of what awaits him in Part 
II. ; while of Part III, it is oply necessary 
to say that it exceeds the other volumes in 
length by about ten pages, and leaves the 
unfortunate Henry and his two sisters in the 
same miserable state as at page 1, uncon- 
verted, full of precocious canting words 
about religion and about their souls, but as 
mischievous, twaddling, and disagreeable as 
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ever; though they have been conducted by 
a model papa and mamma through ar. 
five chapters of sinning and repenting, y 
talk, prayers, hymns, dialogues, confessions, 
and experiences and made to prate about 
more virtues, and to practice more vices than 
the whole race of children, since Adam, have 
ever attained to. ‘ Moralists,’ says a keen 
critic, ‘ have a right to a to the — 
gation of vicious and ugly thoughts;’ but 
these hapless children are constantly being 
dragged through an ocean of them, merely 
pace how many little sneaking sins a boy 
may contrive to commit in a day if he tries. 
Anything more unwholesome, more poison- 
ous to the peace and purity, the life, vigour | 
and happiness of ha as in body, mind, 

and spirit — it would be hard to find; and 
we can only trust that these books which 
have had a run in their day will gradually 
disappear from the nursery shelves, and 
cease to mar the well-being of thousands of 
innocent children. The race of hypocrites 
and Mawworms is large enough already, 
without adding to their number by speci- 
mens of the genus Fairchild ; or, the pagan 
variety of ‘ Harry’ in‘ Sandford and Mer- 
ton.’ We apply the word ‘ pagan’ and. ad- 
visedly, to’ Sandford and Merton,’ not that 
it directly and openly teaches disbelief in a 
God ; for, on the contrary, when Harry, the 
model boy, is drawn out by Mr. Barlow, he 
really approves of the apostles, calls their 
Master ‘a very good man indeed,’ and 
speaks of His religion as a very tolerant sys- 
tem. But Mr. Barlow (a clergyman) is 
without a particle of Christianity, and his be- 
lief has no Christian form. He teaches the 
‘little monster of virtue’ to be virtuous, in- 
deed, to be honest, and truthful, and kind to 
dumb animals, — just as a Greek, or a Brah- 
min, or a pious Mahometan, might teach 
‘the same doctrines. But then he adds a 
string of petty hypocrises to his paragon’s 
belief, to which neither of the three pagans 
would have sunk, and which no boy ever 
really believed in his heart. He teaches him 
to pretend to despise fine clothes and all 
who wear them, to prefer plain to rich food, 
acrust of bread to an apple puff, to hate 
wine when he can get water, to think a horn 
cup better than a silver one; to believe that 
rich people and ‘ the better classes’ as a 
whole, are sickly, selfish, cowardly, arrogant, 
and vicious; while if a poor man is vicious, 
it is by mere accident, since by virtue of his 
poverty he is full of bravery and healthy 
vigour. The two bad boys Mash and Comp- 
ton, who disbelieve in this twaddle, are re- 
garded as impiously wicked; while its ef- 
fect on the unfortunate Harry himself is to 
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make him grow up in a ideal world utterly 
unlike the reality in which his life is to be 
» cage peopled with beings utterly unlike 

e men and women about him in that 
world; and pretend to obey laws, and to 

lieve in a sort of human nature which his 
first month at school, or anywhere outside 
Mr. Barlow’s narrow circle, will convince 
him is an entire sham. Such teaching is, in 
its way, hardly less mischievous or less false, 
than that of Mr. Fairchild himself. Both 
end in making a boy to a certain extent a 
hypocrite ; the one teaches him to ape vir- 
tues which he never possesses, and to impute 
faults which do not éxist; the other to use 
religious phrases and to handle sacred thi 
with a mawish quackery that distorts their 
meaning and destroys their value. The lat- 
ter gives him a false view of his own heart 
and nature, the former an equally false one 
of his fellow-creatures. 

We gladly turn for a breath of fresh air 
and healthy life to pages of another kind. 
If we had to teach a child to love and bless 
the name of God, as the greatest and best of 
all Beings, instead of sickly dialogues on 
original sin and juvenile depravity, and the 
utter inability of other creatures to praise 
Him, he should have such words of truth and 
simple beauty as these: — ~ 


‘Come, children, let us praise Him, for He is 
exceeding great; let us oe Him, for He is 
very good. The birds sings praises to Him as 
they warble in the green shade. The brooks 
and rivers Fea Him as they murmur among 
the smooth pebbles. The young animals of 
every kind are sporting about, they feel happy, 
they are glad to be alive, they thank Him that 
hath made them alive. But, we are better than 
they and can praise Him better. . . . God is the 
sovereign ofall. His crown is of rays of light, 
His throne among the stars. He is King of 
kings, and Lord of lords. His dominion is ove 
all worlds, and the light of his countenance-is 
upon all His works. He is our Shepherd, there- 
fore we will follow Him; our Father, we will 
love Him ; our King, we will obey Him. 

‘Can we raise our voices up to the high 
heaven? Can we make Him hear who is above 
the stars? We need not raise our voices to the 
stars: for he heareth us when we only whisper ; 
when we breathe our words softly with a low 
voice. He that filleth the heavens is here also.’ 
— Barbauld’s Prose Hymns. 


If we would have him learn of the crea- 
tion of the world, and of all in it, of the 
creatures that are to die, and of his own 
soul that is immortal,—in preference to 
the milk-and-watery dilution of ‘ Line upon 
Line,’ and the trash about feathers and 
beaks, — he should have the grand, old sim- 
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ple words of Genesis ‘ unimproved’ —‘In 
the beginning God created the heaven and 
earth. He breathed into man’s nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living 
soul.’ All that he need know of the incar- 
nation of Christ is wisely and plainly told 
in St. Luke. If he really needs to be asked 
if his mouth is like a chicken’s beak, or 
whether he has wings, he had better be at 
once sent to the Earlswood Asylum for 
Idiot. Children, and his education be there 
completed before he touches such grand and 
mer topics as the resurrection of Lazarus 
and the passion of his Redeemer. If he 
must read of hell, let it be in the words of 
Him who alone had a right to speak of it 
with authority, as in the parable of Dives ; 
not as of that to which Christ pointed when 
he said, ‘1 go to prepare a place for you;’ 
not as that tow ich children are doomed, 
but from which they are to be, and must be, 
saved. If he must handle such abstract 
ints as eternity —instead of ‘covering 
th sides of his slate with figures, supposing 
one room to be full of such slates, and then 
every room of the house being so filled,’ — 
being told that all these figures on all the 
slates will not agree eternity (vide 
‘ Line upon ——~ et him take the plain, 
grand words,‘ Who can number the grains 
of sand or the drops of rain, or the days o 
eternity?’ If he would learn from a boo 
the bitter curse and iy of envy, covetous- 
ness, theft, lying and hatred, let him take 
the story of Gehazi, of Ahab, or 6f Ananias ; 
or — to turn from sacred literature — if he 
is ill-tempered and self-willed, let him read 
the history of ‘ Prince Eigenwillig ’* (Self- 
will,) whose ye godmother, when he was 
stubborn ang selfish, pulled him through a 
keyhole, and, in spite of groans, shrieks, 
and entreaties, rolled him up like a ball of 
worsted, and as the first step in his educa- 
tion kicked him up hill {and down dale, till 
the ill temper was knocked out of him. 
If specially selfish, let ‘The Dog in the 
Manger’ speak to him ; or, let ‘ Simple Su- 
san ’+ charm him into good humour and for- 
getfulness of himself; or let the wise bounty 
of ‘ The King of the Golden River’ t steal 
into his heart, and make him shudder as he 
reads how.the two miserly, cruel, old hunks 
of brothers fought against the sunshine and 
will of the West Wind, ill-treated and 
t their orphan nephew, and were at last 
turned into a couple of blocks of black 


* Hope of the Katzekoff’s,’ by Rev. F. Paget. 

t One of Miss Edgeworth’s most charming ‘ Sto- 
ries for Children.’ 

¢ ‘ The King of the Golden River,’ by J. Ruskin, 
M.A, 
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stone among the snowy mountain peaks, as 
Mr. Doyle’s graphic wood-cut testifies to 
this very day; ‘how the treasure valley 
became a garden again, and the inheritance, 
which had been lost by cruelty was regained 
by love. And Gliick the orphan boy went 
and dwelt in the valley, and the poor were 
never driven from his door; so that: his 
barns became full of corn, and his house of 
treasure. And, for him, the river had, ac- 
cording to the dwarf’s promise, become a 
river of gold.’ If we would have a child 
find trace of the Creator in the world-about 
him, teach him that ‘every field is like an 
open book, every painted flower hath a les- 
son written on its leaves. Every murmur- 
ing brook hath a tongue ; a voice is in every 
whispering wind. These all speak of Him, 
and all say He is very good.’* And no- 
where will he find this book of nature more 
freshly and beautifully opened for him than 
in ‘ The Story without an End,’ of its kind 
one of the best that was ever written. 


‘ And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying ; ‘‘ Here is a Story-Book 
Thy Father has written for thee.” 


“Come wander with me,” she said, 
“Into regions yet untrod ; 
And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 


And he wandered away and away 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 
And she sang to him night and day 
The songs of the Universe.’ 
— Longfellow, p. 486. 


Let him wake, with the little ‘ Child of the 
Story,’ very early with the sun, and go out 
into the green meadow; and read how he 
begged flour of the primrose, and sugar of 
the violet, and butter of the golden butter- 
cup, shaking dewdrops from the cow-slip 
into a hare-bell, spreading out a large lime 
leaf, setting his little breakfast on it, and 
feasting daintly. Sometimes he invited the 
bee and the butterfly to his feast, but his 
favourite guest was the blue dragon-fly. 
The bee murmured in a solemn tone about 
his riches, but the child thought if he were 
a bee, heaps of treasure would not make 
him so happy as floating about on the fresh 
breezes.of the spring, and humming gaily 
in the sunshine. He chats with the butter- 
fly and the dragon-fly, and hears all their 
life and adventures. The nightingale sings 
to him ; he wanders among the mosses and 
green herbs which dwell quietly under the 


* Barbauld’s ‘ Hymns for Children.’ 
LIVING AGE. VOL. IV. 
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trees in peace and good will; he talks to 
the field-mouse and the lizard who come 
out to peep at him. But when he admires 
them, and would like to live with them, he 
finds that even there all is not so peaceful 
and contented as it looks. ‘ Yes, yes,’ says 
the mouse, ‘all would be very well, if all 
the plants bore nuts and mast instead of 
silly flowers, and I were not obliged to grub 
under ground in the spring among the bit- 
ter roots.” ‘ Hold your tongue,’ says the 
lizard, ‘ Do you think because you are gre 
that other people must throw away hand- 
some clothes, and wear nothing but grey 
too? The flowers may dress themselves as 
they like, for me; they pay for it out of 
their own pockets, and feed beetles and bees 
from their cups, but of what use are birds — 
in the world i. They do nothing; only snap’ 
up the flies and spiders: out of the mouths 
of such asI. For my part, I should be satis- 
fied if all the birds in the world were flies 
and beetles.’ At this 
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The child changed colour, and his heart was 
saddened when he heard their evil tongues. 
He could not imagine how anybody could speak 
ill of the beautiful flowers, or scoff at his dear 
birds. He was waked out of a ‘sweet dream, 
and the wood seemed lonely and desert, and he 
was ill at ease. He started up hastily, so that 
the mouse and lizard shrank back alarmed, and 
did not look out again till they thought them- 
selves safe out of the reach of the stranger with 
the large severe eyes.’— Story Without an 
End, p. 57. 


And thus the child wanders on by wood: 
and valley, mead and stream, drinking in 
all the sights of wonder and beauty, light, 
wisdom, and grace with which the green 
earth abounds; everywhere full of happy, 
quiet joy, and re finding trace of 
the mighty hand of wisdom and goodness ; 
wandering through the dark, silent, woods, 
and finding stars shining as he looks. to- 
ward heaven; ‘learning the sad story of 
cunning and deceit from the Will o’ the 
Wisp ;’ and reading page after page of the 
endless story, ‘the continuation of which 
lies in a wide and magnificent book, that 
contains more wonderful and glorious things 
than all our favourite fairy tales. put. to-- 
gether.’ * ° 


But it is not only from books of fiction of 
this kind, where the moral lies on the sur- 
face, that wisdom as well as pleasure may 
be gathered by every reader, but where the 


* Preface to ‘ Story Without End,’ p, vi., by Mige 
Austin. 
90. 








main idea of the story is obviously pure fic- 
tion. Take, for example, Chamisso’s story 
of the ‘Shadowless Man,’ * manifestly un- 
true. It is the old story of a compromise 
between a human being and the prince of 
darkness. He makes a eompact with the 
evil one, and asks for certain things which 
he covets. The tempter agrees, on condi- 
tion that he should give up his shadow. 
And there, in the grim woodcut, Satan ap- 
pears folding up the shadow as it falls along 
the waste, and making away with it. But, 
after this nothing succeeds with the shadow- 
less man; and every calamity in some way 
or other, turns on his having no shadow. 
He lives in one eternal fidget, apprehension, 
and fear that hé shall be found out. And 
found out he is, On the point of being en- 
aged to alovely maiden, a chance comes 
or declaring his passion; but at the very 
moment of moments, she looks behind and 
sees but one shadow, in the bright moon- 
light, her own; and the hapless lover is 
ruined. What can be a truer lesson? Not 
one of God’s gifts, not even the least, not 
even a shadow, can be bartered away. If 
useless He would not have given it. Or, 
take a well-known story of a higher kind, 
from the Jewish Rabbis :— Abraham is sit- 
ting at his tent-door at eventide, when an 
aged traveller comes up, weary and worn 
out with his puny. He at once receives 
a hearty welcome. But at supper he ate 
and prayed not; he asked no blessing on his 
meat. Abraham — why; and the 
stranger answering that he worships fire 
only, is driven angrily out into the dark- 
ness and peril of the night. No sooner is he 
gone than God demands the reason. ‘I 
thrust him out,’ replies the patriarch, ‘ be- 
cause he worships not thee!’ ‘ Lo!’ was the 
answer, ‘I have suffered him nigh these 
hundred. years, and shalt thou not endure 
bim for a night ?’ 

Who hesitates or doubts for a moment to 
receive this grand truth because Mr. Boun- 
derby won’t vouch’ for the facts,+ or because 
the ‘ Natal Commentary ’ omits the story as 
amyth? Apply the same reasoning to the 
charming story of Bedgellert ; to the daring 
chivalry of William Tell; or thecruel hypoc- 
risy of the Dying Wolf; and whatever be- 
éomes of the local dress or date in which it 


* ‘The Shadowless Man,’ by Chamlisso. London, 
1863, Lumley. 

+ When the man of fact insists upon the false- 
hood of fiction, he merely repeats the fallacy of the 
African king, who, amid the heats of the equator, 
declared ice to be impossible; or of the a 
fisher, who screamed at the notion of days and nights 
that ‘lasted only twelve hours.—(Dalias’s ‘Gay 
Science,’ vol. ii. p. 240.) 
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may be shrined, each story is true for ever» 
to charm and to instruct future ages as it 
charmed the past. Mr. Dasent tells us that 
the tale of the bold archer, who saves his 
life by shooting an apple from the head of 
his own child, at the word of a tyrant,* is 
common to the whole Aryan race. Saxo 
Grammaticus tells it in the middle of the 
thirteenth century of one Planatoki; Tell’s 
date is 1307, and no mention is made of 
him in Switzerland till 1499. It is common 
to Turks and Mongolians, who never heard 
of Tell, or saw a book in their lives. As 
for the famous hound ‘ Gellert,’ he is but a 
mythical dog, he never snuffed the forest- 
breeze of Snowdon, nor saved his master’s 
child from the ravening wolf. Tell is but a 
fable from the ‘ Pancha-Tantra,’ from the 
Arabic of the ‘ Seven Wise Masters,’ or the 
later Latin of the ‘ Gesta Romanorum.’ But 
yet his story is true‘for everin Switzerland, 
asin every land where true and brave hearts 
beat ; it lives in the heart of every Swiss, 
high and low, young and old. Some trace 
of it is found in every market-place and in 
every house.t Many a boy has had love of 
country, and pluck to live and die for her, 
kindled in him by the thought of Tell’s son ; 
and many a father been roused to heroism 
by the brave archer. So, also, in their de- 
gree must it be with the stories that bring 
ife, and vigour, fancy and imagination to 
children in their quiet homes. Neither 
Reynard nor Megrim ever uttered an intel- 
ligible word ; yet the fox, by a trick of dainty 
flattery to Madame Crow, managed to dine 
upon Stilton; and, when the wolf was at 
the point of death, whispered a swift mes- 
sage into his dying ear. Megrim had been 
a scoundrel, a robber, a devourer; but now 
complacently counts up his good deeds. ‘I 
have done much evil,’ he says, ‘ no doubt ; 
but still some good. On two occasions I 
abstained from evil easily within my reach. 
Once there came a dainty little lamb, so 
near I could have strangled it; but I never 
touched it. By and by camea flock of bah- 
ing, well-fed sheep; there was no dog, but 
I let the whole pass.’ ‘ Ah!’ said Reynard, 
‘] remember the time well, just when you 
lay choking with that horrid bone in your 
throat, which the crane afterwards pulled 
out.’ This, to the boy who reads it, is as 
true as William Tell or the Knights of the 
Round Table ; and as the one teaches him 
to be brave, kindly and true, so he learns 
from the other that knavery and hypocrisy 
are sure to be detected, even on the bed of 


* Introduction to ‘ Norse Stories,’ pp. xxxiv.-v. 
t Hare’s ‘ Guesses at Truth,’ p. 176. 
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death. He would be none the wiser, none 
the better, if a copy could be had of Tell’s 
baptismal certificate, if he could fix the 
very day and hour of Giesler’s death, find 
out who forged ‘ Excalibar,’ from what mine 
the metal came, and who dug it up.* If 
we assume that the facts of ‘ The Iliad’ 
never took place, that the Atride, that 
Ajax and Ulysses, Diomede and Helen, 
were never born of woman, nor ever lived 
a life of flesh and blood ; yet they assuredly 
lived a higher and more enduring and migh- 
tier life in the minds and hearts of their 
countrymen ; and will yet live, wherever 
brave men and fair women are to be found. 
In this sense, they are immortal. So is it, 
and so it ever will be with all sound, and 
healthy, generous fiction. Bruce watching 
the spider on the ceiling ; Christian at the 
wicket-gate ; Robinson-Crusoe finding the 
— in the sand; Dick Whittingtont 
on Highgate Hill; Jack opening the castle 
prison; Blondel and his harp; the Little 


Match-girl; True and Untrue ; Tom Brown. 


fighting for little Arthur ;} Good Temper 
at the well; or barefooted Birdie at her 
brother’s grave ;— are true forever to all 
healthy and happy children, and have les- 
sons of beauty and of wisdom, of grace and 
courage to teach to generations yet unborn. 

And a word may be said even for fiction 
which contains no positive, direct, moral. 
There are flowers in God’s garden without 
perfume of any kind, yet are they no weeds, 
but have grace and beauty which He gave 
them, and which all readers may find and 
enjoy. So is it with the flowers of fiction. 
A sound, healthy, honest, story, containing 
a fair picture of life, though it have no party 
odour, no special aim or views, may yet 


teach a wise and good lesson. The fool turns | 


his back on all lessons whether from life or 
books ; the bigot looks only for his own 
special creed, the fanatic sees evil alone; 
but the wise man reads it all as a whole, 
and gathers truth from some bough of every 
herb and tree. And if, besides this of com- 
mon sense and reason, the fair and moderate 


* Guesses at Truth,’ p. 376. 

t Plain ‘ Dick,’ not Mr. Whittington, or Miss 
Goody ‘'wo-Shoes, as they appear in‘ The Book of 
Nursery Tales,’ published by Messrs. Warne and Co. 
a good k spoilt by a pompous wordiness and 
affectation of style which children hate; and by a 
host of ‘ instructive facts’ connected with ‘ Whale 
Ships, unknown in the original story. 

t‘ Tom Brown,’ p. 191. ‘The Bedroom scene at 
Rugby,’ where little Arthur is attacked for saying 
his prayers, and Tom Brown shies a boot at the 
head of the Bully, ‘Confound you, Brown, what’s 
that for ?? roared the big, brutal fellow. ‘ Never 
mind what I mean,’ said Tom, stepping on to the 
floor, every drop of blood in his body tingling ; ‘ If 
any other fellow wants the other boot, he Ecows 
now how to get it.’ 
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use of fiction in its own proper place still 
need further defence, we must look to the 
greatest and wisest of all teachers who spake 
as never man spake. All those solemn and 
tender Parables, whose gracious wisdom 
and beauty are the priceless inheritance of 
every little child, are in one sense fiction, 
as in another they are divinest truth. 
Whether to listening thousands on the sandy 
shores of Galilee, to little children in the 
market-place, to His chosen few on the 
mountain, or to the fishermen on the lake; 
whether he spoke of the lily of the field, 
or of the fowls of the air, of’ fields white to 
the harvest, or of the sprinving corn; of 
labourers amid the purple vineyards, or of 
reapers among the golden sheaves; of him 
who in his desolate misery fed swine upon 
the plain, of one who found the lost silver, 
of another who spent his days in honest toil, 
or hid his master’s money in the earth ;— 
all his choicest words of warning, grace 
and instruction, were gathered from the 
sounds and sights of this world. By earthly 
figure and fable, by type and allegory, He 
unfolded to man the things unseen, divine, 
and eternal. The wheat and the tares, the 
fig-tree and the net, the prodigal son, the 
virgins at the marriage-feast, the faithless . 
steward, and the beggar at the rich man’s 
gate, all taught them mysteries that belonged 
to another world, of a heavenly garner into 
which was to be gathered the true wheat, 
of a Father whose love was boundless, of a 
bride whose beauty was immortal, of riches 
that could never die. 

In entire accordance with the spirit of the 
above words are two little volumes which 
reach us just when it is too late to do more 
than notice them in a final paragraph. 
Under the modest title of ‘ Benedicite * 
the author has given us a book marked b 
great beauty and simplicity of style, as well 
as scientific accuracy. It will satisfy the 
man of science in all points where exact 
knowledge is looked for, while it charms and 
instructs the more general reader by its 
eloquence and variety of illustration. Tak- 
ing as the ground-work of his argument the 
chief verses of ‘ Benedicite,’ and starting 
from the grand words —‘O all ye powers of 
the Lord, bless ye the Lord ; praise Him and 
magnify Him for ever ;’ in a series of well- 
reasoned, thoughtful chapters, he proceeds 
to show how we are ‘hedged in on every 
side by these powers, which above, below, 
around, in the air, in the water, on the earth 
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*¢ Benedicite ; or, Song of the Three Children. 
Being Illustrations of the Power. Wisdom and 
Goodness of the Creator” By G. Chaplin Childs, 
M.D. London, 1866. ° 
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and under the earth, everywhere pervade | the sun, or among the starry watches of the 


creation.’ With singular clearness he unfolds 
the great laws of nature, and reading from 
that very Book which, as we have already 
seen, is open to the little child, explains to 
readers of maturer growth how cold and 
heat, wind and storm, clouds and vapours, 
sun and moon, summer and winter, all carry 
out and fulfil the Divine will, which is the 
law of nature, the unwritten Word of the 
Lord ; how the fowls of the air, and the 
fishes of the sea, 


‘ And all that live and move and being have,’ 


praise and bless the name of the living 
God, as the Father in whose image man was 
made to be immortal, as the Creator whose 
work is worthy to be praised, and as the 
Ruler of the universe to be magnified for 
ever. And to those who fancy they seea 
snare in the exaltation of the material works 
of God, as if Natural Theology and Chris- 


tian Theology could ever be really opposed, 


he says, 


‘In whatever direction we survey the uni- 
verse, we see that nothing is isolated, and no 
one thing exists without being adjusted to 
others. All is in perfect harmony. Nothing 
that could be added or withdrawn would make 
Creation more perfect. In tracing the tender 
care lavished on all living things, the conviction 
sinks deeply into our hearts that inexhaustible 
benevolence constitutes the design of God to 
all. It is written everywhere, and on every- 
thing. To Him we look with trust, and the 
comfort of such thoughts is unspeakable.’ 


Step by step, he argues, we are drawn 
nearer and yet nearer to Him, as we learn 
more truly to understand the laws of wis- 
dom and goodness by which He rules the 
earth; and as we find trace of Him in the 
silent depths of the earth, in the billows of 
the stormy sea, in the immeasurable expanse 
of the wide air, under the golden glory of 


night, so all, both young men and maidens, 
old men and children, kings of the earth 
and all people, princes and all judges, are 
led to join more deeply in the mighty bymn 
of praise ever ascending from the earth, and 
all deeps ; from beasts and all cattle, creep- 
ing things and flying fowl, wherein the 
mountains and hills shout one to another 
that His name alone is excellent, and His 
glory above earth and heaven. In this 
\glorious hymn, ‘ with speechless voice of 
light’ even the stars join, proclaiming to us 
from the depths of space the existence of 
innumerable other worlds, which like our 
own share the Creator’s care. Silently they 
tell of distances, magnitudes, and veloci- 
ties which transcend man’s power to con- 
ceive. With mute argument they prove 
that even in those far off regions, gravita- 
tion — the power that brings the apple to 
the ground — still reigns supreme ; suggest- 
ing that, — like our own bountiful 
sun, they bathe attendant worlds with rosy 
light, deck them with radiant beauty, and 
shower countless blessings on myriads of 
other beings. The author of ‘ Benedicite’ 
has spent time, thought, and care in showing 
us the full meaning and beauty of this uni- 
versal pean, how its separate parts blend 
in one great flood of harmony, how each 
secret law of nature throughout creation 
adds to the melody, for the good and happi- 
ness of man and the glory of the Creator; 
and his glowing pages will attract and re- 
ward many readers. Such books raise and 
ennoble the mind of the reader by familiar- 
izing ‘it with the wonders of the earth and 
heavens, and imbuing his whole spirit with 
the glory of the architect, by whose Almighty 
word they were called into existence, ’, 
stirring up responsive adoration in his heart, 
and symbolizing to him the infinite wisdom 
and power of God. 


* ‘ Benedicite ; or, Song of the Three Children.” 




















THE VILLAGE 
CHAPTER XX. 
NEVER, NEVER. 


PeETITPERE looked up and smiled, and shook 
his head a moment after, as he began the re 
cftal of all that had befallen them since Reine 
had been away. It was too true that sad and 
terrible things had happened, and yet tobacco 
and gossip were not the less sweet because 
storms had raged and misfortunes thickened ; 
and the old fellow puffed his pipe, and leisurely 
recounted his story. ‘“ Hel poor boy, who 
would have thought it ? ” said old Chrétien, as 
he finished the litt!e tragedy. ‘“ He ought to 
be alive at this moment, and there he was in 
the cimetiére, while two old fellows weré still 
in their sabots.” Strangely enough, poor Fon- 
taine had signed his will that very morning, in 
the presence of M. le Curé and his gardener, so 
Barbeau reported. It was not known for cer- 
tain, but it was said that he had left everything 
to his widow for her life, and appointed her sole 
guardian to his boy. Poor little woman! it 
was a rude shock for her. People talked of 
her return to England. Then Pere Chrétien 
went on to other things. The white cow was 
ill —it had been hurt in the nostril; Barbeau 
had examined the wound, he thought badly of 
it; and, by the way, what was the matter with 
Madame la Comtesse? She had been up at 
the farm, asking all manner of questions, fer- 
reting here and everywhere. “She didn’t 
discover much,” said old Chrétien with a 
chuckle ; “but take care, my girl: she looked 
malicious ; I could see it plain enough. Bar- 
beau, too, had commented upon the circum- 
stance. They don’t like the Englishman to 
come too often, that is not hard to divine. 
Only this morning I had to send him off very 
short,” said Petitptre complacently. “That 
sort of person it comes, and goes, and amuses 
self, and thinks itself of consequence. As 
‘or that he might have broken his head in the 
sea in the place of poor Fontaine for all any- 
nody cared. Voil,” the old fellow concluded 
thilosophically, “ Barbeau says there is no de- 
vending ” — 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, Petitpére,” cried poor 

eine, flinging herself down upon the oak 
yvench against the wall, and beginning to cry. 
“Poor Fontaine, poor friend, poor, r 
Catherine! Oh, what a sad world! Oh, how 
bitter was life!” she cried, in -her 
voice, hiding her face in her hands, while the 
sobs came faster and faster. “ Fontaine dead ! 
that kind creature, so alive; so full of gentle- 
ness and goodness.” 

Poor soul, was it only for Fontaine that she 
was mourning, or did her tears flow for all sad 
ame, all future troubles, all possible separa- 
ion 

She was sitting there still; the old man had 
put down his pie, and was patting her on the 
shoulder with his horny old fingers, and doing 
his best to console her. 

“Now then, now then,” said he, “you are 


athetic | i 
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not his widow to give way to desolation like 
this. Hush! there is some one coming. It is 
perhaps Barbeau. . . . ” 

But even the hated name of Barbeau did not 
rouse poor Reine as did the step upon the tiled 
floor of the kitchen and the voice which gladly 
exclaimed and called her by her name, and then 
the sweet tear-stained face looked up, and the 
= eyes met Dick’s proud glad glance. 

‘or a minute, Reine forgot all her doubts, 
jealousy, hard resolves — forgot everything but 
Dick for a minute, as he stood before her, 
holding both her hands in his, and then he 
spoke. 

“You have been badly wanted, dear Reine. 
I have come for you. promised that poor 
little woman to bring you back to her. I knew 
I should find you thistime . . .” 

Why did he speak? Ah, why, if this was 
all he had tosay? The tender heart seemed 
suddenly to grow hard and rough, the light 
died out of the wistful eyes. Why did he 
speak, if his first words were to be of Cathe- 
rine? It was in vain that the girl tried to 
hush the devilish voice, to put the hateful 
thought away. Reine stood, with dry eyes and 
a pale face, glancing from Dick to Petitpére, 
who was once again sitting doubled up over 
the fire, shaking his head doubtfully to him- 
self every now and then. 

“Could you come now ?” Dick persisted. 

“ Not to-night, sir,” interrupted old Chrétien, 
without looking round. ‘“ Reine is tired, and 
has come from far. To-morrow she will visit 
the poor lady.” 

“Where is she?” Reine asked, in an odd 
indifferent voice, beginning to tie on her cloak. 
Petitpere shrugged his shoulders. Did he not 
know by this time that it was useless to at- 
tempt to control her? In a minute more 
Reine and Butler were crossing the dark court- 
yard together. 

“TI shall send Dominique after you with the 
cart,” cried Petitpére, coming to the door. 
“ Reine, you wonld have done better to stay.” 

They came out into the wide open plain. 
There were rolling mists, clouds, lie winds ; 
darkness was descending like a veil. The two 
went side by side through wreathing vapours ; 
they scarcely broke the silence. For a minute 
Petitpére watched their oye | figures, which 
were hardly perceptible as they crossed the 
road, and struck across the fields. Reine, walk- 
ing along beside her lover, tried to put away 
all thought that was not of the present. Of a 
present shat to others might seem dark and 
doubtful and chill, and yet which to them both 
was vibrating with an unconscious and un- 
speakable delight, for were they not walking 
together through the darkness? And yet at 


the same time they were both doubting wheth- 
er it was a reality that made them happy, or 
only a semblance of what might have been 
true once. 

Alas, Reine was not strong enough to forbid 
sad thoughts of the future to come between 
them. She was so strange, so reserved, at 
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once so agitated and so unmoved, that Butler, 
who had been looking forward all through his 
long sick watch to this happy meeting, was 
disappointed; wounded, and pained. When 
Catherine had sent for him, and begged him to 
bring her friend, it was not of this Reine he had 
been thinking, but of another, tender and full 
of sympathy. This one was so sad and so 
cold that she seemed to freeze him over and 
sadden him, and all the while she, r soul, 
was aching and sickening for the loving words, 
the tender reassurances she had longed and 
hoped to hear. It was in vain Dick tried to 
extort the sympathy from her he wanted. She 
would not, could not respond. Reine was for 
the moment wondering who might be most to 
be pitied if — if She interrupted him once 
when he was speaking of Catherine. 

“Do ay know that Madame de Tracy was 
up at the farm yesterday? She asked my 
grandfather a great many questions. Can she 
suspect the truth? Can Madame Fontaine 
have told her ? Fs 

‘Tam sure she guesses the real state of the 
case,” Dick said; “ but Catherine Fontaine has 
not told her! Poor little woman! she has 
other things to think of just now.” 

“Ts she very unhappy ?” 

“How can you ask ? Should not you be 
unhappy if I had been drowned instead of 
Fontaine ? ” 

The girl shivered, and then suddenly, with a 
passionate movement, drew her hand from his 
arm, and almost pushed him away. 

“T am not married to you,” she said, bitterly 
and furiously ; ‘perhaps if I were only your 
widow, I could bear to part from you. Widows 
recoverand marry again . . .” 

‘Hush, Reine,” said Dick, angrily. 

“Why do you mind my saying this?” per- 
sisted the girl, in her rough grating voice. 

“Because it is not like you to show no sym- 
pathy for some one in great sorrow. I think 
you must be already sorry for what you have 
said,” the young man answered gravely. 

The girl did not speak, except indeed, by a 
strange and wistful look, and walked on by his 
side in silence. 

Ihave no excuse to make for Reine Chrétien, 
nor do I want to make one for her. With all 
her faults. her pride, her waywardness, there 
was a noble truth and devotion in her nature 
that spoke for itself, and forced you to forgive, 
even while you were vexed still and angry. 
The two welned on for a long way. For once 
evil and good were urging her in the same 
direction. Her jealousy was helping her to 
fulfil what she had grown to look upon asa 





duty. 

Ah me, how often it happens in life that the 
generous self, the passionate great heart, un- 
conscious, or perhaps ashamed of its own 
tenderness and nobility, takes, in self-defence, 
small means to accomplish great ends. Reine 
was one of those who would swallow a camel 
and strain at a gnat. We have all of us been 
blinded and ungrateful in our life, at one time 
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or another, unconsciously accepting together 
the great sacrifice and the small one, gradging- 
ly granted; we have all complaincd, perhaps, 
of the vexing word, the passing caprice of a 
moment, unconscious —ah! for ever uncon- 
scious of the whole world of love, of sacrifice, 
of utter devotion, which was ours just then to 
forget, to ignore, to accept without thanks, to 
abandon, if we would, scarcely heeded. 

They had reached the gate of the chalet by 
this time ; the moonlight seemed to be stream- 
ing everywhere. 

“ Oh, Richard, Richard, do you mean to tell 
me you do not know that she has always loved 
a 2” cried Reine, with a sudden burst, as she 
eft him, and went in. 

The poor little chalet, with all its absurd or- 
namentations and whirling flags and weather- 
cocks, looked so sad and forlorn, so black and 
hearse-like in the darkness. The blinds of 
some of the windows were down ; a pale light 
shone in Catherine’s window. Dick, pacing up 
and down outside in the moonlight, looked up 
at it more than once, and laughed a little bitter- 
ly to himself over the perversity of women. 
He did not like Reine the better for her jealousy. 
It was not worthy of her, he thought. The 
house was very dark and silent within and witl - 
out. Monsieur and Madame Mérard had gone 
away for a few days; Madame Binaud had 
come for them, and Catherine had piteously 
begged them to go, to leave her with Toto. 
She was only longing for silence and rest. 

Poor old Mérard’s little piping voice quavered 
when he came to say good-by, and his jolly face 
seemed circled with dark round wrinkles which 
had not been there before. ‘‘ Pauvre petite,” 
said he, kissing the two little cold clinging 
hands which he held in his. Madame Mérard, 
too, seemed changed and greatly shaken. She 
said little, but trotted about, overturning draw- 
ers, and keeping vigilant watch over the goings- 
on in the house. Just before starting, she car- 
ried up a cup of strong broth to Catherine, 
which she had made with her own hander. 
“ Drink it down hot,’ said she. ‘There is a 
good pound of meat in it, for I arranged it my- 
self.’ 

Dick would not have thought Reine hard or 
perverse could he have seen into the room from 
where the faint ray of light was streaming, and 
where poor little Catherine was sitting on a low 
chair by the smouldering fire, while Reine knelt 
beside her, holding her hand in a tender clasp. 
Reine had that strange gift of healing and com- 
fort which some people possess; there was 
strength and peace in the touch of her strong 
gentle hands, and in the wise wistful look of 
her eyes. Catherine spoke a few broken words te!- 
ling oa how it had happened, speaking of Dick’s 
courage and devotion. Reine listened, gazing 
into the fire, keeping time with her heart to 
Richard's footsteps outside —it was long long 
before she listened to them again —the clock 
ticked monotonously, and time went on. 

And then they heard a voice speaking down 
below. “Justine, do not let Mademoiselle 
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ee go without seeing me,” said some- 


Tt is Madame de Tracy,” said Catherine, 
languidly. ‘She has been here all day.” 

It was Madame de Tracy’s voice, it was Ma- 
dame de Tracy herself who stood waiting in 
ambush in the kitchen, waiting in agitation, 
palpitation, and excitement, expecting her prey, 
not without some alarm, poor lady; for her 
own claws were not very fierce, nor her bites 
very fatal, and, dragon though she was, she 
would have liked to run away. Justine the 
cynical saw that something was going on. It 
did not concern her; she only shrugged her 
shoulders as she plodded about the house from 
one creaking wooden room to another. She 
was putting away the linen in the maire’s litile 
office, which was now at least disponible. . It 
was convenient and near the kitchen — she had 
always wanted the place for her tablecloths. 
Coming downstairs with an armful of linen, 
she met Reine leaving Catherine’s room. “ You 
are wanted in the kitchen,” said she. ““ Madame 
de Tracy certainly will not let — go without 
seeing her.” And as she spoke Madame de 
Tracy, with her bonnet all on one side, came 
out at the sound of the voices, and held open 
the door with much difficulty. 

“T have to speak to you. Come in here, if 
you please. My nephew is outside, but it is to 
you, mademoiselle, I address myself. He is 
waiting for you — do not deny it; I know all, 


everything.” And the countess blazed round 
upon the ant-girl, who, however, seemed 
but little discomposed by the attack. ‘“ Ah, 


mademoiselle,” continued Madame de Tracy, 
suddenly changing from ferocity to supplica- 
tion. ‘If you do really care for that foolish, 
impetuous boy, you will forgive me and sympa- 
thize with me when I implore you to reflect 
upon the sacrifice he is making —a sacrifice 
that will disgrace him, and drag him down in 
the eyes of the world. It is so hard in its judg- 
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Dearboy,” cried Madame de Tracy, more 
and more fluttered and anxious, “ indeed and in- 
deed I only speak for your good and hers. Of 
course you have passed ‘on word ; but you do 
not know the world as I do, nor to what you 
are exposing .... you—you... .” 

“Hush!” said Dick, speaking savagely, 
almost for the first time in his life, ‘ Reine 
and I understand one another very well, and 
are quite willing to put up with any inconve- 
nience;” and his voice softened: he looked at 
the girl with a smile. But she did not answer; 
she was quite pale, and her eyes were on fire. 
She drew herself up to her full length, and 
stood there in the moonlight in her country- 
dress, looking like a wraith. Even her words 
sounded faint and toneless. 

“ Heaven knows,” she said quietly, “that I 
am ready to die for you, Richard, but I will 
never marry you — never, never. It is not for 
the first time that I hear these things, that I 
| reflect upon the sacrifice you make, upon the | 
| danger of marri ill-assorted and unhappy. 
| Nothing will ever change my affection ; you are 
of my life, of - prayers, ever since I first 
| knew you.” ... The passionate cadence of 
| her voice broke into a sob. Reine spoke with 

emotion, feeling that she was safe in Madame 
|de Tracy’s agitated presence; she imagined 
| Richard would say nothing, do nothing, but 
| somehow she was mistaken, and she found her- 
self folded in the young man’s arms. 

“ My Reine,” he said, “ I want no words — 
| I understand.” But the girl J herself quickly 

away out of his embrace. hat strange love- 
parting was this in the sad house of mourning ! 

‘‘ You do not understand me,’ cried Reine ; 
“and you, madame, need not beso much afraid 
of the harm I shall do him,” she said passion- 
ately, turning to Madame de Tracy. “I shall 
| not drag him down; I shell not force him to 
| keep his word; I shall not disgrace him !” 
The girl’s anger and sorrow had gradually 








ments. Is that door securely closed? I would | reached an hysterical and almost uncontrollable 
not for the world that Justine should overhear, | point. The things Madame de Tracy had 
that Dick should suspect me of inflaencing you. | glibly explained, meaning no harm, poor lady, 
He was furious once not long ago, when I fool- | had nearly maddened her. Her allusion to 
ishly dreaded another attraction, but this would | Catherine was the last drop in the brimming 
be still less . . . . still more— Catherine at cup. In vain Dick tried to calm and to soothe 
least was. . . .” The poor lady stopped short, | her. She did not listen; she would not look 
embarrassed, unable to finish her sentence. | at him even; for a minute she stared through 
Well she might be, for she caught sight of | the glass-door into the moonlight without, and 
Reine’s indignant cheeks burning, and of the| then at Madame de Tracy, agitated and fleck- 
much-dreaded Dick himself coming in through | ered. by the blaze of the fire. 

the glass-door. A chill night-wiod surgedinas| ‘ Catherine, of whom you spoke just now,” 





he opened the door, of which the shutters had 
not yet been closed. He had been quietly walk- 
ing outside up and down, biding his time. It 
had come now ; and now Dick guessed in an 
instant. what had happened. He went straight 
up to Reine, and put his arm round her, as if to 
defend her, and yet Reine was strong enough to 
defy the poor trembling, agitated lady, without 
his assistance. 

“You musn’t say anything to Reine, Aunt 
Matilda, that you wouldn’t say to me,”’ said 
Dick, haughtily. 


cried the girl, “would have been a thousand 
thousand times more suited than I should ever 
be. Ah! do not interfere again, madame. 
You do not know what you are doing!” And 
with a scared sort of look Reine broke away 
from Dick, and pushed at the glass-door, and 
ran out into the night. She had forgotten all 


about it, but she found Dominique with the 
cart waiting at the garden-gate. Dick, follow- 
ing an instant after, only came in time to see 
her drive away. 

I think if he had caught her then — if he had 
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scolded and then forgiven her — all Would have 
been right between them then; but the horse 
set off at a trot down the hill. The cart rolled 
a with a dull jolt of wheels over the sodden 
earth ; mists came between them, and distance 
greater and+greater. Butler was too angry and 
hurt to follow her at the time, —more angry, 
I think, because she went off in the cart than 
for all she had said to vex him. 

“ Never, never.” Did some one whisper it 
in his ear? What astrange creature — lovely, 
womanly, tender, and pathetic, and furious ; 
how hard to satisfy, how difficult to love, how 
impossible not to love. 

ick spent a sulky evening at the chateau, 


smoking by himself in the smoking-room, while | . 


Madame de Tracy retired with fluttering digni- 
ty to her own apartment. Jean thought it a 
bad business; but it was his maxim not to in- 
terfere. It was no affair of his. Dick was old 
enough to attend to his own concerns; and 
though Mrs. Beamish and Ernestine went down 
upon their knees to him, they could not undo 
the past or prevent him from thinking that 
there was but one woman in the world, and her 
name was Reine Chrétien. 

Dick made up his mind very quietly, without 
asking any one’s leave. He was a little touched, 
and very mnch provoked, by the allusions to 
poor Madame Fontaine; but he hoped there 
was some mistake, and rather avoided dwelling 
upon that part of the subject. Reine had been 
jealous, as women are sometimes. He walked 
up to the farm before breakfast. The fine 
weather had come at last; fields and furrows 
were twinkling with early dew; a thousand 
lights and crystals and refractions were shining 
out of the earth; a cheerful sound of labour 
echoed under the dazzling morning vault. Old 
Chrétien was sitting on the bench sunning 
himself outside the great archway in his blue 
smock ; the queer old pinnacles, and chimney- 
stacks, and pigeon-cotes were all distinct against 
the clear heaven, and the two tall poplar-trees 
on the roadside showed every twig and spray 
full with the coming leaves. Paris came to 
meet Dick, shaking his lazy long body and 
wagging his tail. Petitpére sat staring at the 
field where his men were busy digging up vege- 
tables and loading a cart. 

“Good-morning,” cried Dick, cheerfully. 
“Monsieur Chrétien, where shall I find your 
granddaughter ? ” 

“That is more than I can tell you,” said the 
old fellow, looking utterly vacant and stupid. 
“Reine is gone, and I am busy enough in her 
absence. As monsieur sees, I am getting in 
my turnips.” And he pointed to the field 
where they were growing, and where the la- 
bourers were busy digging up the earth. It 
was the field which the lovers had crossed in 
the darkness the night before. 

“Gone ?”’ said Dick, looking at the turnips, 
without seeing anything before him. 

“ She has gone back to the convent,” the old 
man said. “I should not like it for myself; 
but she finds her pleasure there.” 
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“Did she leave no letter, no message for 
me?” Rcihard asked, trying to light a cigar, 
though his fingers were trembling as he did so. 
= gazed stupidly at the young man. 

“T was to let her know as soon as you were 
gone, that she might come back and see to the 
fatting of the pigs,” said he; “ that was what 
she said.” 

With a sudden mevement, Dick threw the 
unlighted cigar away over the hedge. 

“She need not delay her return on my ac- 

count,” said Butler, flushing up, and turning 
his back to Petitpére. “I shall leave the place 
to-day for good. Pray tell her so when she 
comes back to — to her pigs.” 
Old Petitpére shrugged his shoulders for the 
last time in this little history, and rubbed his 
old knees, pleased with the effect of that part- 
ing shaft: and yet he was a little sorry, too, 
for the young fellow as he went swinging 
angrily des the road, and disappeared at the 
turn by the willow-trees. . 

Dick was far away safe among the green 

stures and cool waters of Lambswold, and 

ine might have come back from her convent 
without fear of meeting him ; but many and 
many a day went by before the girl returned 
to the farm-kitchen, to her accustomed ways 
and works, and, when she came, it was a wan 
and weak and woman recovering from 
an illness through which the good nuns had 
nursed her. Poor Reine! she came back to 
Petitpere and the pigs and the cows for com- 
—— and sympathy. She could not 
think of the past — it filled her with such doubt 
and remorse ; she did not dare to contemplate 
the future, it seemed so endless, so grey, so un- 
bearable ; she would not have been sorry to 
die in the convent in the sunny ward among 
the tranquil nuns, and so to solve the difficulty 
and riddle of her life. But it was only a low 
nervous fever from which she had suffered, 
and she knew that there was no chance of any 
end to it, but that prosaic end of getting well 
and going home to her duli and neglected 
duties. If Catherine had been at Petitport 
she would have found comfort and happiness 
with the tender little woman. But a chance 
had happened, which would have been stranger 
if it had happened sooner, and Catherine was 
away in England with her sisters, looking after 
some property which had come to her and to 
them. What did she want with it now? 
Fontaine had provided for her, and she liked 
better to owe ease and comfort to him, to his 
care and his tender thought for her, than toa 
chance by which Lady Farebrother had died 
before she could sign her name to a will. Mr. 
Bland would have been a good ~~ thousand 
pounds the richer if the poor lady had lived a 
few hours longer. He never had even the 
satisfaction of knowing it;'for, though both 
the doctor and lawyer were sent for, they both 
came too late. As it was, Catherine’s two 
little sisters came in for no inconsiderable por- 
tion of their aunt’s possession, and a certain 
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sum was left to Catherine, their guardian, b 
their mother’s will. , 


It was in autumn this year, after Fon- 
taine’s death, that I stayed at Petitport, and 
first made Reine Chrétien’s acquaintance on 
the seashore, as I described in the beginning of 
my little history. These were not prosperous 
times. There was a great deal of sickness in 
the village, the harvest had failed, and wher- 
ever I went I heard complaints and witnessed 
pain and suffering. Reine seemed to be every- 
where, helping and tending her poorer neigh- 
bours. It is impossible not to believe that 
some —_ have an unexplained power, which 
must be magnetic of its kind, for healing and 
soothing pain. Reine possessed this odd in- 
fluence over the sick, and was conscious of it 
although she could not account for it; she un- 
fortunately had full opportunity for exercising 
her gift. Fever and famine were common 
enough in the poor little village; these two 
grim visitors were almost as certain to come in 
their season as the bathers and holiday-makers 
with the summer and sunshine. This year 
fell unusually heavy upon the little popula- 
tion; there was hardly a family that had not 
some member stricken with the fever. Reine 
herself lost her grandfather soon before I came 
to the village. For some time she was living 
by herself in a great empty farmhouse on a 
hill. When I knew her first she seemed to 
take to me, perhaps because I was English, 
perhaps because I happened to know some- 
thing of the people she most cared for, partly 
because I was fascinated by her. After that 
day on the sands I went up to see her once or 
twice at the farm. A widow woman was 
living with her, a certain Madame Marteau, to 
whose little daughter she was greatly attached. 

Poor Reine! these were hard times for her. 
On the very day I first made her acquaintance 
she had heard a report from Justine at the 
chalet concerning Catherine, which had stirred 
up many a feeling still fresh and vivid, though 
she scarcely believed the report. Sometimes 
she spoke of the past, but with evident pain 
and shrinking and doubt and remorse. Had 
she done right? Had she done wrong? She 
seemed to be sure of nothing but of the love 
which was in her. 

Once, only once, she sat down to write to 
him. She never meant to send the letter, but 
it was a relief to her to put down upon paper 
all that was in her heart,—all her loving re- 
membrance,— to write the words of benedic- 
tion, although he might never need her bless- 
ing now. When she had written the tender 
little scrawl, she burnt it ; but the words were 
somewhere, everywhere she thought, as she 
saw the cinders float away. She said to her- 
self that no fire could burn them out, nothing 
could destroy them; in some distant world, 
if not in this one, they would find him. 

. ° 
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CHAPTER LAST. 
“TURN, FORTUNE, TURN THY WHEEL.” 


One day Reine, walking down the village 
street, met Madamé Mérard coming from the 
chalet, where she had been superintending some 
packing and reordering. The old lady was 
trotting heavily along, with a large packet on 
herarm. She was panting fiercely, in a state 
of fume and of excitement. No wonder. 
“She had heard an announcement,” she said, 
“which she had already predicted — always. 
What else was to be expected of a young wo- 
man so entirely engrossed by society and 
amusement as Madame Fontaine had always 
shown herself.” Madame Mérard declined to 
give her authority for the news she had heard. 
“Non! time would prove the truth of her 
assertions. Well-informed and dispassionate 
persons had assured her that Catherine Fon- 
taine was on the eve of contracting a second 
and highly advantageous alliance with Mr. 
Butler. In that event the chalet and all the 
elegant fittings would return to Toto. Most 
providentially a clause to that effect had been 
Inserted in the will, at the curé’s suggestion ; 
for the poor infatuated Charies would never 
have shown this necessary prevision. Poor 
man, already forgotten! Ah, how differently 
she, Madame Mérard, had acted under similar 
circumstances. Although assiduously pressed, 
within six months of her widowhood, to make 
up her mind, by no less than three different 
gentlemen, in nowise connected with one an- 
other, she had refused to give any answer 
whatever for a space of two whole years, during 
which their attentions had been unremitting. 
At the end of that time, having made Mon- 
sieur Mérard’s acquaintance, she had dismissed 
the other aspirants with every mark of esteem 
and consideration. Now-a-days things were 
different. Do not seek for disinterested af- 
fection. ‘“ Oh, no,” said Madame Mérard, “for 
it would be no use.” And the old lady stumped 
away at her quickest pace 7 the road, and 
across the field; she had business at the 
chateau, she vaguely intimated, snorting and 
shaking her head. In truth, her authority was 
only that of Justine at the chalet, who had 
heard the news from Baptiste at the chateau, 
who hadit in a letterfrom Barbe, now in Eng- 


land with her mistress; and Madame Mérard 


was anxious to gather every particular. 

Poor Reine did not take so much pains to 
verify the news. She had beard some such 
report before, that seemed corroborated now. 
It was natural, and only what she had expected 
allalong. The blow had fallen atlast. Amen. 
She knotted her two hands together and walk- 
ed along erect and abstracted, with eyes that 
seemed looking at a far-off distance, silent, with 
a passionate cry in her heart. She walked on 
to the little village grave-yard on the road-side, 
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behind the iron railing where her mother was 
lying and Petitpére resting under the poplar- 
tree, and where, in a sunny corner, Fontaine’s 
name was carved upon the stone-cross which 
Catherine had put up to his memory, and over 
which the ivy was creeping. 

The struggle which came to Reine then was 
that sore one which comes to each one of us, at 
one time or another, when passionate hopes die 
away, and longings—how eager none can 
know, except each one for himself ; when the 
last hope fails, and when the aching void and 
emptiness of the future seem bearing down like 
the inevitable dusk at the end of a busy day. 
Darkness and oblivion and death would seem 
welcome at such times; rather than the dim 
shadow and gray silence of these sad twilight 
hours, — dark gray, though the sun is shining 
perhaps, and the summer lights flooding the 
land Then the fight begins, a lonely one with 
no witness, for who can see or understand an- 
other’s mood? And the fight is this. “I 
wanted that, I tried for this, I would have been 
the person that Iam not. I would have liked 
the happiness which is denied me. Give, give, O 
Lord, unto thy servant. Is not happiness my 
right # 
and love and prosperity?’’ And even amid 
the fierce pangs of pain and disappointment the 
mad question is answered. ‘“ Why shoald not 
sorrow and disappointment be thy right? Why 
should not the experience of grief be thine ? 
the knowledge of evil as well as of good? 
Submit, oh, submit, poor heart!” And the 
Spirit seems to speak to the weary body, and 
one last desperate effort comes for resignation, 
for obedience to the terrible teaching, for acqui- 
escence. ““We bow to Heaven that willed it 
80. 

In this frame of mind everything all round 
about seems to have an answering voice to 
urge, to help,- to comfort. When all seems 
lost there comes a new courage, @ new peace 
dawning overhead, life bursting from the dry 
branches, light from the clouds, the very stones 
cry out and testify in the world all roundabout. 
Reine, walking homeward along the cliff, read 
a thousand meanings in the sights along her 
way — peace, resignation, regret, remembrances 
more or less aching ; but singing a song all the 
while, which echoed with hitherto undreamt-of 
meaning: there was comfort in the sound of 
the sea, in its flowing music, its minor notes, in 
the cries for help,in the rush of wind blowing 
here and there. in the very moods of her heart 
changing from one emotion to another. Even 
the trembling shadow of the poplar-tres upon 
the turf seemed to whisper peace to her and 
tranquillity ; and so by degrees her sad excite- 
ment abated. She did not reproach herself; 
she did not know now whether she had been 
most to blame fur that which she should regret 
all her life ; but when she reached home, she felt 
somehow that the worst was over. Little Jo- 
sette ran up to her, and pulled her by the hand 
into the everyday world again, telling her to 
come and see the galette she and her mother 


Is not content my right, and success |- 
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had cooked for dinner; Paris rubbed his head 
against his mistress’s black gown; Madame 
Marteau came smiling to the door to greet her. 

Reine, coming and going about her business 
with a pale face and a sad heart, all that day 
kept telling herself that it was too late to re- 
gret, but not too late to love still, and then she 
determined to write to Dick once again; and 
this time the letter was sent. It was addressed 
to Catherine, though it was intended for Dick. 
Only a few words, in the Frenchwoman’s 
quaint stiff handwriting : — “I have heard news 
of you,” she wrote. ‘With my whole heart 
I pray heaven for your happiness — that heart 
which is full of love for you, of hope for the 
future, and of faith in your tender friendship. 
You will come here some day — will you not ? 
— both of you, and give me the greatest happi- 
ness which I can hope for on earth — the 
happiness of secing you happy?” 

And then Reine, holding Josette by the hand, 
went and slipped the letter herself into the box 
in the village wall, where it lay until old Pierre, 
the postman, with his clumsy key and his old 
worn pouch, carried it away to Bayeux, across 
the plain. 

Dick was sitting with Catherine when this 
letter was put into her hand. She flushed up, 
poor little widow, and began to tremble when 
she read it, and with a sudden movement half 
held it out to Butler, and then changed her 
mind and took it back once more; and so sat, 
without speaking for a minute, with her dark 
eyes fixed gravely upon his face. She looked 
like a child trying to remember some half-for- 
gotten lesson, and Dick wondered what words 
she was trying to fashion. It was a long, low, 
old-fashioned room in which they were sitting 
— the drawing-room of a house on the terrace 
at Richmond, with three deep windows looking 
out upon the loveliest haze and distance upon 
the river — wandering at its own sweet will — 
upon the showers of autumnal gold sparkling 
beneath the mists that were spreading to the 
silver hills. Toto and Totty were in one of 
the windows, whispering and exploding into 
sudden shricks of laughter at one another’s 
witticisms. Rosy was curled up over a novel 
on the floor ; and Catherine, sitting in her little 
bowery corner, with some work and some flow- 
ers on her table, was looking’prettier and more 
gentle than ever in her black dress, with her 
plaintive childish face crowned with the sad 
dignity of a widow’s cap. So she sat talking 
to the melancholy and ill-humoured young man 
in the arm-chair beside her. ‘‘ You must find 
me a great bore,” Dick was saying; “I come 
and grumble, and abuse everybody and every- 
thing. I tried to go back to my painting this 
morning — confound it, I can do nothing with 
it; Ican donothing but grumble.” Dick often 
rode over to see the little widow; he would 
come in the worst of spirits, and go away cheer- 
ed and touched b adame Fontaine’s con- 
stant kindness and sympathy. The little wo- 
man had learnt out of the depths of her own 
morbid experiences to be tender and gentle 
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and forbearing with others wandering in the 
same dreary labyrinth in which she had been 
utterly lost vey a very little while ago; so it 
seemed to her, looking back. Things were dif- 
ferent now, and Catherine could not help won- 
dering why, sometimes, and feeling that to the 
dearest friend, the tenderest, the most loyal 
simple heart that ever beat, she owed more than 
she could ever pay with a lifetime of love and 
fidelity. She did not feel any particular grati- 
tude to Lady Farebrother, whose money had 
contributed to the pleasant home and its various 
luxuries, and was doing more good now than 
it had ever done in the old lady’s lifetime; but 
the helping hand, the kindness, the protecting 
love, which first rescued her was Fontaine’s, 
and Catherine did not forget it: one was a 
chance, the other a blessing. Catherine, sit- 
ting there with Reine’s letter in her hand, won- 
dered over the many changes and chances of 
this mortal life. She knew well enough by 
this time that poor Madame de Tracy was only 
eager to repair the breach between her and her 
nephew ; that Mrs Butler and Catherine Beam- 
ish were longing to prevent the possible and 
horrible mis-alliance that was always hanging 
over the family ; and that they would all have 
gladly and eagerly consented to a marriage be- 
tween Madame Fontaine and this terrible 
Richard. She sadly wonders why she, a widow 
woman, is deemed a fitter wife for Dick now, 
than two years ago, when all her heart’s best 
devotion was his. Catheririe felt she loved him 
still, as some women must love the ideal of 
their youth—loved him with a gentle, true- 
hearted friendship and faithful sympathy that 
would be always his; but not as Reine loved 
him. Ah! that love was alive, and did not die 
at its birth. As for Dick himself, he made no 
profession of affection — he was sincerely fond 
of Catherine. He was touched — how could 
he help it?—by the knowledge of her old 
affection for him. He came, with a longing for 
sympathy, for a kind soul to talk to, from his 
empty, lonely house to Catherine’s tranquil 
bright home. He came with a sad scorn for 
himself in his heart; but there he was sitting 
beside her day after day. She suited him bet- 
ter than his own relations. Reine, who he 
thought was true as steel, had deceived him and 
jilted him. Catherine had but to put out her 
hand, he was not unwilling; and Catherine, 
still looking him full in the face, put out her 
hand, but Reine’s little letter was in it. 

“Oh, Richard,” Madame Fontaine said, un- 
consciously calling him by his Christian name, 
“T want you to read this, to forgive me for 
what I am going to say ” — 

_ Her eyes were brimming, her voice was fail- 
ing, but she made a great effort and spoke. 
Just now everything seemed of very little con- 

uence to her in comparison with the great 


sadness which had long filled her heart. 
There was a pathos in her tones of which she 
Was unconscious, as she tried, by talking as 
straight and direct to the point as Reine herself 
might have done, to put away at once, for ever, 
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all misconception. At. another: time, perhaps, 
she could not have spoken as she did just then. 
But her sorrow still encompassed her like a 
shield; she was invulnerable; a new strength 
had come to her from her very weakness and 
remorse for the past. 

“T did not love my husband as I ought to 
have loved him when I married him,” she said. 
“I deserve anything — everything. Even this 
ow is a punishment for my folly. But 
if I had to live my life over again now, and if I 
might choose, with open ey¢gs, between the man 
who loved me and — and — I would not have 
things otherwise. Oh, Richard, you do not 
think me ungrateful for speaking? I know all 
that passed. Poor Reine, dear Reine,” said 
the true-hearted little woman; “ there is no 
one so noble, so faithfut. She left you because 
she loved you. Do you know how ill she has 
been? Miss Williamson (it was ot the present 
writer that Catherine was speaking then) has 
written to me about her. She thinks she will 
die some day, if you leave her much longer 
alone. Oh, Richard, dear friend, won’t you 
forgive her and me, and go back to her again ? 
No one has ever loved you as she does.” 

Those of my good friends who already de- 
spise Dick Butler, and who think him a poor 
creature at best, and no better than his paint- 
ings, will, I fear, despise him still more, for his 
eyes were full of tears when he looked up at 
last from the paper on which Reine’s few words 
of sad congratulation were standing in black 
and white before him. 

“God bless you, dear lady,” he said, taking 
Madame Fontaine’s outstretched hand, and 
starting up. ‘“ You have saved me from com- 
mitting a great wrong. I will write to you to- 
morrow when I have seen her.” 

And then he went away quickly, without no- 
ticing the children, and a minute afterwards 
they heard his horse’s feet clattering down the 
road. Then the three children, who had been 
listening with all their ears, and perfectly un- 
derstanding everything, and thrilllng with sym- 
pathy as children do, came and flung themselves 
upon the little widow, almost crushing her down 
upon the sofa. 

“No, no, no,” said Toto, in his broken Eng- 
lish, ‘‘ I shall not ’ave you mary. I want you, 
and when I’m a man.” .. . “Oh, Cathy, you 
won't leave us again, will you? Promise, 
please promise,” cried Totty, and Rosa said 
nothing, but threw away her novel, griped one 
of Cathy’s poorlittle hands tight in hers, crush- 
ing it with all her might, until her sister, half 
laughing, half crying, had to call out for mercy. 
And s0, with one last bright appealing look, 
Catherine happily disappears, in the children’s 
adoring but somewhat tyranical embrace. 

Good-by, little Catherine. Yours is no hard 
fate, after all. Toto is your defender; Ro 
and Totty your faithful companions; friends 
and plenty and peaceful leisure are yours now. 


reserved, 


Courseulles, where the oysters are 
of which 


and where the establishment is situa’ 
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Fontaine spoke with so much enthusiasm, 
is a dreary little tumble-down village of odds 
and ends; of broken barrels, torn garments, 
oyster-heaps, and swinging shutters, standing 
upon the border of a great mud marsh, which 
at low water reaches out for a mile or more to 
meet a gray and turbid sea. The oysters are 
sorted out in long tanks, according to size, and 
fatten undisturbed, and in their places, round a 
little counting-house which stands in the middle 
of these calm and melancholy waters. The 
shutters swing, in the village a child or two 
turns over the oyster-heaps, the ragged — 
flutter in the wind. It is nota place likely to 
attract mere pleasure-seekers, and yet as Domi- 
nique, the day after that little conversation at 
Richmond, comes leading the horse out of the 
stable of the inn at Courseulles, he meets a 

* gentleman who has ridden over from Petitport 
upon M. de Tracy’s bay mare, and who quietly 
asks him to see to the horse, and to tell him 
where Mademoiselle Chrétien is to be found. 

“ Mademoiselle is in the counting-house,” 
says Dominique, staring and grinning, and 
showing his great red gums ; and Richard, for it 
is Richard of course, makes his way across the 
desolate waste between the inn and the oyster- 
tanks, and opens a gate for himself and walks 
along a narrow raised pathway leading to the 
little counting-house. 

Before Butler could reach the door it opened, 

_ and Reine came out and stood for an instant 

looking at the great waste where the dredgers 
were at work, and wherea dirty red gleam of 
sunset was glaring upon the mud. She sighed, 
and then she turned suddenly, feeling as people 
do, that some one was watching her. Some 
one! She turned and looked with a quick sud- 
den motion, and then, although she stood quite 
still, all her heart seemed to go out to welcome 
the one person in the whole world she most 

wearied for, and least thought she should see 
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ON THE CLIFF. 


ever again. She did not speak, but, somehow, 
she was in his arms, and her wondering, ten- 
der, passionate eyes were recounting silently all 
the story of the long sad months through which 
she had wasted; and as Dick looked at her, 
when he saw her sweet face once more, the 
dreary marshes, the falling houses, seemed to 
be touched with some brightest and most sud- 
den brilliance. Everything was plain to them 
both. I don’t think they either of them ever 
knew how or in what words the story was told 
—the best and most perfect story which belongs 
to this complaining world; to the world in 
which there are sad histories and wicked ones, 
in which some stories are well forgotten, and 
others, alas! never uttered; but in which the 
sacred inspiration of love comes now and again 
to kindle cold hearts, to brighten sad lives, to 
bless and to cheer the failing and doubtful, and 
to tell them that a living and sacred gone is 
moving upon the troubled waters of life. 

We most of us have seen at one time or an- 
other great rocks piled upon rocks, landslips, 
and devastations, blasted trunks of trees sliding 
down the fierce sides of the mountains, the 
overflow of angry waters, vapour floating mid 
air in the solitude. And Nature working by 
some great law unknown, and only vaguely ap- 
prehended by us insects . crawling a little way 
up the sides of her vast chasms, heaps and or- 
ders in some mighty fashion, and brings about 
noblest harmonies out of chaos. And so, tod, 
out of the dire dismays and confusions of the 
secret world come results both mighty and gen- 
tle: great rocks stand shading daisies from the 
mid-day heat ; trees uptorn by some avalanche, 
lie soft upon lichen and little clinging mosses ; 
there are fissures where the snow lies dazzling ; 
and huge stones sliding down the sides of the 
mountain seem arrested by the soft sprays of 
gentle little creeping plants, whose green leaves 





sparkle against the granite: 





A Lapy Preacuer 1x Lonpon.—A Scotch 
lady, Miss MacFarland, has been preaching to 
large audiences in the hall of the Polytechnic 
in London. A large part of the audience were 
women of the middle class, The few men 
present appeared to belong to the working 
class. She read a well-known hymn and led 
off in singing, and then knelt down and offered 
a simple and earnest prayer, her language ex- 
poe chaste, and the petitions were almost 
childlike for their simplicity. She then preached 
from the words — “ t will give you rest.” The 





Advertiser says : “ There was nothing artificial 
in her elocution, she has no resemblance to an 
actress making the most of points. Her ad- 
dress throughout was the refined but earnest 
speech of a Christian lady. She addressed 
specially thoge who, with all their shriving, 
were still not at rest,and she told them the 
reason why.. She told them what had saved 
her, and made her a rejoicing woman, and 
with great tenderness she made known the plan 
of salvation. She was listened to with great 
attention, and tears were on many faces.” 


. 














THE REVIVAL 


{From Dr. Bigelow’s Classical and Utilitarian 
Studies.] 


THE REVIVAL OF LETTERS. 


AT the present day, men speak with enthu- 
siasm of the “ revival” of classical literature 
as the great event, era, and landmark of 
intellectual pr in modern times. Yet 
this so-called revival of literature was not 
the production of any new light. The best 
that can be said in its behalf is, that it was 
a partial return to the state of things that 
existed in the Periclean and Augustan ages. 
And what men knew in either of those ages 
was not a tenth part of what they know 
now. Notwithstanding the traditional ac- 
clamation which has heralded their praise 
down to this time, we are not certain that 
these people excelled their remote descend- 
ants*of the present day in any desirable 
acquisition or accomplishment. In their 
gymnastic and musical exhibitions, they seem 
to have driven, spoken, sung, and danced 
with success, if not always with propriety. 
Their poetry, in its power of delighting the 
ear or moving the passions, may have been 
equal to ours, but was in no respect supe- 
rior. Their forensic and popular oratory was 
elaborate, powerful, brilliant, and effective ; 
and so at the present day are those of every 
cultivated nation in Europe and America. 
They had popular exhibitions of the drama, 
both comic and pathetic. The Greeks had 
bacchanalian orgies, andthe Romans gladi- 
atorial combats, in which they publicly 
butchered .captives in the presence of fero- 
cious audiences, and threw living victims 
to wild beasts for the amusement of crowds 
of refined spectators. The untold horrors of 
their slavery have not often been thought 
of sufficient account to encumber minutely 
the pages of their history. In their social 
relations they were licentious and exquisite- 
ly depraved. In their domestic habits they 
were primitive, destitute, and uncleanly. 
The absence of books and scarcity of writ- 
ing made popular education a thing of im- 
possibility. 

It is obvious, then, that, after the fluc- 
tuating continuance of a most imperfect 
eivilization for some thousands of years, a 
- change, if it came at all, must come, not, 
as it has been wrongly supposed, in the form 
of a renaissance, or reproduction of any thing 
that had existed before, but in the shape of 
a new creation, a new laying-out of unex- 
plored territory, a new planting of virgin 
soil with seeds unknown to former cultiva- 
tors, of seeds pregnant with an abundant 





harvest, with new fruits and flowers, worthy 
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of the acceptance and enjoyment of an 
improved and appreciative race. 
he Reformation, the exodus of Greeks 
from Constantinople, the revival of letters, 
and the restoration of arts, are familiar 
words which mark the concurrent influence 
of different agencies in revolutionizing the 
social condition of men a few centuries ago. 
They are so many instruments by which 
indispensable influence of Christianity has 
been truly and slowly developed to the 
world. But at the root of all these agen- 
cies, and deep and far beyond and above 
them, was the vivifying nurture of utilita- 
rian science. The world mainly owes its 
resent advanced and civilized state to the 
influence of certain physical discoveries and 
inventions of comparatively recent date, 
among which are conspicuous the printing 
press, the mariner’s compass, the steam-en- 
gine, and the substitution of machinery for 
manual labor. The materials and agents 
for these and other like improvements have 
existed ever since the creation of the world ; 
but the minds of competent and qualified 
thinkers, being absorbed in less profitable 
studies, had not been tupfietheffectively upon 
them or upon their use& Phere was elec- 
tricity in the clouds, there were loadstones 
in the mountains, cataracts in rivers, and 
steam in household utensils. But the world 
rolled on ; empires and dynasties and ages 
of barbarism passed away, and left the 
minds of men engaged in superstitious rites, 
in scholastic studies, and in fruitless or per- 
nicious controversies. We owe the great 
debt of modern civilization to the enter- 


prising, acute, patient, and far-seeing inno-. 


vators who, during the last few centuries, 
have broken away from the prescribed and 
beaten track of their predecessors and have 
given their energies to developing, directing, 
and utilizing the illimitable forces of the 
material world. If these very men had 
given up their time to the objectless contro- 
versies of the schools,*or to the more easy 
and agreeable studies of Latin and Greek, 
ignoring the great and vital problems of 
physical science,—the dark ages would 
still have prevailed in Europe, and America 
might have remained an undiscovered wil- 
derness. 

The mere lapse of time furnishes nothing 
to human improvement. Neither does the 
endless inculcation, on successive genera- 
tions, of the obsolete studies of their fathers. 
Metals might have slept in their ores, gun- 

wder in its elements, and steam in its 
inertest form, until doomsday ; and mankind 
been none the wiser, if it had not happened 
that sagacious and persevering discoverers, 
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under difficulties, persecutions, and perils, 
brought them successfully to light, and laid 
them at the feet of advancing civilization. | 
It is not the perfected railroad train, nor 
the passenger who successfully rides in it, 
that deserves our applause; but it is the 
pr and comprehensive minds that plan- 
ned, organized, and launched into success- 
ful operation this great achievement of 
modern art. The telescope, the press, the 
compass, the chronometer, and the quadrant 
have wrought wonders for science and civil- 
ization ; but the greater wonder is, how these 
things got invented at all, after tie world had 
run for five thousand years in the beaten track 
of unproductive routine. : 

It has been brought as an objection to the 
claims of utilitarian science, that most of its 
alleged diseoveries have been lucky acci- 
dents, often made by ignorant persons, stum- 
bled upon by chance, and not arrived at by 

hilosophic induction or investigation. As 
ar as this is true, it is also true of every 
other step in the progress of human knowl- 
edge. No science, nodevelopment of com- 

licated truth, no great advance in intel- 
ectual progress, ever sprung full and 
finished into existence, like Adam from the 
hands of his Creator ; but, on the contrary, 
they have all had their fortuitous and im- 
pertect beginnings, their feeble glimmerings, 
their uncertain and fluctuating advance, — 
their years, or more frequently centuries, 
during which they have groped their way to 
a distant and long-deferred maturity. The 
first languages were made by barbarians, 
the first orations were spoken by savages, 
the first poems were probably war-songs, the 
first statues were hideous idols, the first 
histories were fabulous, unless possibly we 
except that part of them which is preserved 
for our edification in arrow-headed charac- 
ters. Hundreds of years, and many intro- 
ductory sciences, and many lives of labor, 
have been necessary to conduct almost any 
great discovery from its rude beginnings to 
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its finished stages. The steam-engine was 
not perfected in a day, and the knowledge 
of the solar system was not stumbled upon 
in a night. Some of the greatest acqui- 
sitions of civilized life date back beyond 
tradition. The native country of wheat is 
unknown; and the inventors of the plough 
and the ship, if known to the ancients, are 
not known to the moderns. There were, 
doubtless, navigators who were sailing be- 
fore Jason, as much as there were brave 
men living before Agamemnon. Antiqua- 
rians and geologists are now enlightening 
us in regard to things as remote as a stone 
age and a bronze age; but they have not 
yet agreed in settling the period of the vinous 
age. ‘The cultivation of the grape was a 
memorable step in human progress, to which 
we are indebted for some good and much 
evil. The Greeks gratefully ascribe it to 
Bacchus; but the Jews rather give the 
credit to Noah, who planted a vineyard, 
and drank of the wine and was drunken. 
Yet neither Bacchus nor Noah could have 
produced the genuine “article” without 
some antecedent knowledge of husbandry 
for cultivation, mechanics for presses and 
receptacles, and of chemistry for fermenta- 
tion, But, if it really happened that the 
experiment and its sahhdlory sciences went 
hand in hand, it will serve to show that 
education of the mind and realization of its 
substantial results may sometimes be usefully 
combined in one and the same process. 

Horace says that we all write, both un- 
learned and learned. The same truth equally 
applies to discoverers. But, when sudden 
discoveries are made by unprepared persons, 
they are exceptions to the general rule of 
gradual growth, merely because their cardi- 
nal fact isso simple that it does not admit 
the consumption of time in its development. 
Thus a man may learn to swim in five 
minutes, and a gold mine or a continent may 
be, and has been, discovered in the twink- 
ling of an eye. 
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From the Spectator. 
CHURCH-GOING. 


[The following are the real reasons of real 
men, — written without either of them 
having seen or discussed the other’s rea- 
sons, —who both believe in the Divinity 
of Christ, for the- courses individually 
pursued by their writers with regard to 
Church-Going. — Ep. Spectator.] 


WHY I GO TO CHURCH. 


. Tue Pall Mall of Wednesday has ex- 
plained why “gentlemen” at large, — 
whom I am quite sure it (if any one) under- 
stands, — go to Church; but it has not ex- 
plained my reasons for — so at all. And 
as it is just possible that in dealing with this 
rather awkward abstraction, it may set off 
one man’s reasons against another’s till its 
‘gentlemen’ dwindle down to rather dim 
and unreal figures, I think it may be even 
more instructive in this case to explain, as 
far as even this is possible (for who really 
knows himself thoroughly ?) why one real 
man goes to church, than why gentlemen 
in the abstract, who are very difficult to 
know, do so. 

I go to church chiefly, then, as far as I 
know myself, because it is the greatest of 
all rests to me. I don't mean ‘such rest as 
the old lady meant, who gravely told a 
friend of mine that she should miss him sad- 
ly because his church had been the only 
place in which. she could get a comfortable 
nap, — but rest in the highest sense of the 
word, — an ability to pray with less effort 
than one usually has to use in solitude, a 
real stimulus to the conscience, the intellect, 
the imagination, any faculty that assists. in 
realizing the actual life of man, and getting 
beyond it to the Spirit of God. This partly 
I believe, the effect of the Liturgy, which 
always strikes me afresh with a new sublimi- 
ty, and partly the effect of the collective 
life of the congregation. It certainly is not 
wholly the Liturgy, for the Liturgy read in 
private, beautiful as. it is, has tar less pow- 
er, nor is it er the collective life of 
the people, for in Dissenting congregations, 
hale the minister is pone, san the 
service, I think the sense of absolute isola- 
tion and inability to join is usually oppres- 
sive, — mental solitude without its calm. 
It has always seemed to me that the com- 
mon life of man is ‘not realized without a 
common language of rp ad such as the 
Liturgy supplies ; that the common language 
on the other hand, never has its full mean- 
ing or is interpreted with its full intensity 
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without some hint or symbol, such as a sin- 
gle congregation affords, of the depth, and 
breadth, and variety of the common life. 
The Dissenting~congregation, having no 
common language, except the hymns, al- 
ways seems to me to fall asunder during the 
prayers, to wander away in all directions 
(as, indeed, I fancy it usually does) from 
the minister’s little private footpath, which 
cannot suit many, and often suits none but 
himself. Now, the hymn is at best, in spite 
of Sir Roundell Palmer, very seldom indeed 
a masculine form of human devotion; and 
even in church I more often catch myself 
criticising the sentimentalism of the hymns, 
or their quaint and artificial imagery, than 
joining heartily in them. Besides, the hymn 
changes from place to place, and day to 
day, and it is one essential part of the rest 
which I find at church to be uttering the 
old wants in the old ways, in the very words 
which, let history be as doubtful as it may, 
we know to have interpreted the emotions 
and hopes of Christians week after week 
and day after day, almost ever since that 
wonderful life, by which chiefly prayer was 
rendered possible, was lived amongst us. 
To me, though I am not at all sure that 
“ gentlemen ” in the abstract feel the same 
thing, it is not always easy, someiimes very 
hard, to pray, — not from doubt, but from 
feebleness, from heaviness, from a difficulty 
in lifting off that rubbish and fret from the 
mind which keeps down the deepest part of 
it. Now, to me, the solemnity of a language 
which seems something like the language 
not of men, but of man in his deepest na- 
ture, when spoken by a multitude of voices, 
has generally the effect of lifting off this 
pressure upon the mind, and setting one’s 
nature free to express, without irritating 
distractions, its real burden of want. For 
my part, I sincerely believe that this is not 
an operation of the individual imagination, 
but a real fact of social worship, — that 
three or four hundred people (if there ever 
are as many), really praying together, lend 
true help to each other in getting rid of the 
little weights and worries on the spirits, and 
in discerning the common object of prayer. 
There can be no question at all but that in 
a large business mecting with a common ° 
object, the wneety really helps discern- 
ment of truth. A true orator will tell you 
that he never sees his own course of thought 
vividly till he has fixed his audience's mind 
upon it too. It is unquestionable that very 
different persons in hearty sympathy see 
more in any subject of common interest 
when they are together than they do when 
they are separate, because they see partly 
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with each others’ eyes, and also attend with 
an intensity increased by the others’ pres- 
ence. And if this be so, I am sure I do not 
see why I should ascribe to mere imagi- 
native influence a fact of which I have no 
doubt, — that common prayer for the com- 
mon objects of all men is easier prayer, 
truer prayer, prayer with a more vivid ap- 
prehension of God, than the same prayer 
uttered alone. When I heard last Sunday 
a wee boy, by whom | happened to be sit- 
ting, whisper earnestly, but very low, in an- 
swer to the “ Lord make clean our hearts 
within us” of the rector, “ And take not 
Thy Holy Spirit from us,” Iam sure I felt 
and saw infinitely more force and meaning 
in the prayer than I should have done alone. 
And thovgh, of course, the characteristic 
influence of public worship is not of this 
kind, for one cannot even guess what is in- 
dividual to more than one or two of the con- 
gregation, yet the strong sense of community 
which one does get, is in itself no weak stim- 
ulus to a fagged and often feeble spirit. 
This chiefly, then, is why I go to church, 
that I see and feel many things at church 
as I should not see and feel them at home, 
weak places in my own heart, weak and 
strong places in the world, and above all, 
purposes of God’s, and meanings in the 
words and actions of Christ. But I don’t 
think this even is the only reason. Church 
ives me better than any other place what 
is to me a very fascinating glimpse of the 
strange variety and equally strange simi- 
larity of “ all sorts and conditions of men.” 
You may get this to a certain extent at a 
theatre, where no dofbt the play of differ- 
ent persons’ character is more visible and 
easy; but then at a theatre you would 
scarcely suspect what an anxious and dif_i- 
cult and serious thing life is; though at 
church, on the contrary, you cannot help 
realizing very vividly that there is a good 
deal of trifling and rubbish about it too. 
In church I see, as I see nowhere else, the 
whole gra effect, the real burdens, 
the real feeling of sin, the real want, the 
real worship, which make life so great, and 
yet also all the little pettinesses, the varie- 
ty and glitter, and formalities and affecta- 
tions which make life sosmall. I certainly 
do not go to church, asthe Pall Mull says 
so many do, to please my wife, for,on the 
whole, it does not please her. She is al- 
ways insisting on this latter aspect of peo- 
ple in church. She says it is generally a 
show sort of place, where the new bonnets 
are shown off, and asolemn sort of etiquette 
gone through which rather makes religion 
more unreal than real. She cannot bear 
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the fashionably: dressed women, and the 
loud formal responses, and the turnings at 
the creed, and the ceremonial scenic effect 
of the whole affair. She likes a quiet vil- 
lage church, she says,’ where the. ploughmen 
go in their smock-frocks, and a home y old 
rector scolds them quietly in the. pulpit for 
their shortcomings, but the fashionable ele- 
ment in church seems to her to be a parody 
on religion. I cannot see this, for my own 
, for she herself always puts on her best 
onnet to go; and as I do not think she 
thinks much of it during the service, I do 
not see why other women also dressed in 
their best should necessarily be thinking of 
their more gorgeous costumes. But this is 
her way of looking at it, and if I went only 
to please her, I should not go very often. 
Indeed, our parson, who is in training for 
a fashionable preacher, and already, it must 
be owned, rather a hollow formula, —he 
glides into the pulpit with velvet reveren- 
tialness, and moderates his voice with dis- 
gusting tenderness, and receives the child 
at a baptism with a paternal ostentation of 
pathos that moves even me to wrath, — so 
enrages my wife, that she says she is always 
wrestling all sermon time with a morbid de- 
sire to pen a Prayer Book at his head, 
which would be very uncomfortable for me 
in a social point of view, as well as a breach 
of the peace. And I admit for myself that 
the one great take-off in going te church is 
the sermon. For six years back I think I 
have heard only twelve sermons at most 
with the slightest touch of reality in them, 
and this is a dreadfully unremunerative pro- 
portion. I am spéaking seriously, when I 
say that I for one should go to church twice 
as often as I do at least, if I had not to lis- 
ten, — often from really good men’s lips, — 
to the trash which they append to their 
texts. If I could successfully abstract my 
mind during the sermon, or might, as the 
Contemporary Review, I think, proposes, go 
away before it begins, or stay only when a 
man is to preach who usually has something 
to say, the Church service would be to me a 
pure and unalloyed gain. But it vexes my 
soul to be told such nonsense as I hear often 
there, and to be told it is part of one’s faith. 
You might just as well have a comic song 
after the Messiah at Exéter Hall, as have 
the sermons one usually hears after the 
Church Liturgy. It jars the whole tone of 
mind, and I come out often in a supervilious 
frame of spirit which I really cannot help, 
when the Liturgical part of the service had 
left me rested and refreshed. This is why 
I don’t always go to church. Why I do, 
when I can, in spite of my wife not very 
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much wishing it, I think I have told, as well 
as it is in my power to tell it, — but that is 
not very well, after all. 


WHY I DON’T. 


I pon’r go to church, and I do not know 
why I should mind stating, in the interests 
of truth, the reasons a really induce me 
to abstain from that usually beneficial cus- 
tom. Two of them are of the baser sort, 
and as we are telling the truth, it is best 
perhaps to mention them first, and make a 
clean breast of it. Owing to accidental 
circumstances, not worth explaining here, I 
am under no social, or domestic, or friendly 
compulsion to go. Nobody is scandalized 
because I stay at home, nobody grieves, 
nobody quotes me, or is at all likely to quote 
me, as an evil example to my neighbours 
and the parish. If anybody did, my wife 
perhaps excepted, it would make no differ- 
ence ; but they do not, and one great reason 
for going to church as a regular habit of 
life is in my case absent. Then I have 
reasons for enjoying one day of quiet at 
home. It ismy only day in the week of 
perfect mental rest, a rest which would be 
entirely gone if I were forced to listen to 
anything or on any subject, theologic or 
otherwise. It is the only day on which I 
feel master. of my whole time, can do what 
seems good to me without feeling that a 
duty is being neglected, can sit in a chair 
without either the reality or the pretence 
of other occupation. It is pleasant and 
healthful so to sit, pleasant and healthful 
to be at ease, pleasant and healthful to 
be clear for twenty-four hours of the small 
worrits and big tasks which take all para- 
disaical savour out of English life. My 
nature would be a worse nature without it, 
and if I wanted church ever so much I 
should go on week-days. It seems to me 
that the clergy, with their quiet lives, never 
understand this crave for rest, never com- 
— how fiercely active the intellectual 
ife of a politician always is, whether he be 
Member, or writer, or philanthropist. These 
reasons weigh, and weigh heavily, though, 
even were they both absent, I should not 
able to bring myself habitually to attend 
church. I could not do it, and I am about 
to try to state honestly why. ‘“ Church,” as 
we use the word every week, implies an 
hour and a half of worship among other 
worshippers, and half an hour’s steady listen- 
ing to a sermon, bad, good, or indifferent. 
I dislike both, though not from the same 
reasons. Prayer is not only sacred to me 
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as an exercise, but I believe in the divine 
response to it with a strength which would 
compel Professor Tyndall to set me down as 
a fool; but public or is merely a dis- 
agreeable formality. I do not pray, and 
cannot pray, with the prayers. I want in 
prayer to think my own thoughts and use 
my own words, and do both at my own time, 
and be, above all, truthful before the Al- 
mighty ; not to plead to Him, for example, 
against sudden death, when I think it deci- 
dedly preferable.to slow dying. The 
thoughts of those who framed the Missal, 
which we translated, are very noble oy an 
and I recognize their nobleness; but they 
are not my thoughts, are not like m 

thoughts at the time when they are wwvthe. | 
No thoughts could be, if I had to say them 
twice over under two different sets of men- 
tal circumstances ; and to say them every 
week, under indefinitely changing pressures 
and experiences, gives me a feeling of 
hypocrisy. I have no objection to the ser- 
vices. ftier ideas were never couched in 
words fitter to convey them, but when once 
learned by heart their advantage for me is 
ended. They benefit as a psalm benefits, 
and I cannot pray a psalm. It is right to 
pray for all conditions of men, if I am feel- 
ing for all conditions of men at the moment ; 
but if_I_am_not, it is an act of hypocrisy 
for which I am morally greatly the Worse, 


and I can never make my thought and the 
Prayer-Book thought run together. I am 
wanting to pray for more light when the 
congregation is singing the Te Deum. That 
emotion of worship which mere association . 
with multitudes also worshipping producesin. 
some men I cannot feel. I ought, it may be, 


but I do not ; not being by nature 
ous. I could pray in an empty church, or 
one of the Continental cathedrals, which 
give the mind a sense of solitude; but not 
in a crowd, still less in a crowd emitting in- 
termittent murmurs, least of all in a crowd 
not praying its own thoughts. Chapel is 
worse than church. The thought is not 
mine any more than before, and is expressed 
in far inferior words. Of course if I believ- 
ed association in worship a duty I should 
try todo it, however di eable, but I do 
not. The object of worship is to establish a 
closer relation with the Almighty, and as 
this object is not attained by me.in attend- 
ing any external service whatever, whether 
of prayer, or praise, or: commemoration, I 
stay away. Other people go, and benefit, 
as other people go to public meetings and. 
benefit; but why should I be required to 
feel gregarious worship healthful, any. more 
than gregarious discussion ? - 

91. 


ari- . 
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Then there is the sermon. As to worship, 
my a is, I imagine, individual, or so 
far individual that there is little sympathy 
to be hoped for or feared, the majority of 
human kind feeling the electric influence of 
association. But about the sermon, I am 
about to state honestly what I believe thous- 
ands of men feel secretly. I dislike good ser- 
mons just as much as bad. It is not the 
length, or the feebleness, or the mannerism 
of the speech which annoys me, as it seems 
to annoy most men who write about ser- 
mons, but the speech itself. I do not want 
to be lectured even by a great lecturer. I 
object to the usual basis of the very best ser- 
mon ever delivered in a Christian Church, 
— that I am a great sinner, come there. to 
help to be saved. Lam not. I ath 

fellow, with a distinct pu to lead 
a ife aecording to my lights, and a 
strong wish that it could be made, and I 
could be made, nobler and more efficient for 
the service of God and His creatures. If 
the preacher can help me towards that, I 
will go and hear him; but he never does, 
and never will do. He tells me I have de- 
served hell, and shall have it, unless_I go 
this way or that. I have not deserved any-| 
thing of the kind; no decent Bishop, who 
knew the whole truth, would “fnffict any- | 
thing of the kind} my dearest friesd would 
shrink with horror at the idea of imposing. 
anything of the kind; and God is better 
than any Bishop, more loving than any} 
—frjend. I want to get nearer Him,-not to 
escape a doom I do not believe in, and I 
cannot get nearer by assenting in external 
act to ideas I at heart reject. That eternal 
preaching of selfishness as the highest im- 
pulse off nds and annoys me till every ser- 
mon do2s positive harm. Better starve to 
feed Bethnal Green, than starve to be 
released oneself from all future sense of 
hunger. Then be the preacher ever so 
goo, he must, in each sermon, have one of 
three objects — to state Christian doctrine, 
or illustrate Christian ethics, or warm his 
hearers’ hearts towards Christ and God, — 
must be either theolozic, or moral, or emo- 
tional. I do not want his theology. In 
nine cases out of ten I know three times or 
thirty times as much theology as he does. 
No doubt, in the tenth case he can teach 
me, but he would not do it in a sermon 
intended for babes and sucklings. If he 
would give me information about the thin 
which worry me, the doubts whether law is 
not irreversible, whether God be the author 
or the exponent of the Jaw, whether vir- 
tue and vice are not mental phenomena, 
whether all that we say or seem be not “a 
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dream within a leraneha might do me 
good ; but he will not do it, is perhaps right 
in not doing it. Then why am I to weary 
myself with his account of justification by 
faith, or the three witnesses, or the differ- 
ences of Romanism and Protestantism, which 
I know quite as much about as he does, it 
may be more? No mathematician could or 
would sit out weekly lectures on the Bino- 
mial Theorem or the laws of numbers, after 
he had once acquired them; and why should 
men who have really learnt dogmatic the- 
ology be compelled to perpetual repetitions 
of things they know by heart ? y can- 
not the preacher begin, as the lecturer 
does, at the point his class has reached? In 
morals any good preacher could no doubt 
teach, for every heart is a repertory of new 
facts awaiting collocation, but he never will 
do it. He will preach against all manner 
of temptations of which average nineteenth- 
century men do not reaily feel one, and 
leave them to a their own as best they 
may. My special temptation is a desire for 
intellectual ease; to leave duty undone if 
duty involves hostility, to conceal the truth 
if the truth costs friends or reputation. I 
fight that, I trust, but I am not helped in 
the fight by a sermon against all manner of 


sins which I know, as well as the preacher, 


are bad, and which I am as unlikely as he 
is to commit. If he would assume that the 
— before him are decently good, law- 

est, as people say, and then try to 
make them Sesben and nobler, and better 
fitted to receive the Spirit, he would be 
worth attention ; but he won’t; he would 
think it a dereliction of duty to accept 
what in hundreds of congregations must be 
the simplest fact. There must be hundreds 
of congregations in which of all the men 
and women before the preacher not a tenth 
have any direet sin on their consciences 
except perhaps one, and while he never 
mentions that one, except in the vaguest 
way, he will never — their real status 
in all other matters. He preaches as to 
children who do not clearly see what the 
Commandments mean. Emotional preach- 
ing ought to do me good, no doubt, but the 
simple truth is it doesn’t. I am not warmed 
to religious feeling by a “ splendid sermon,” 
any more than Ton warmed to political 
feeling by a splendid speech. It may be 
very wicked, but that is the simple truth. 
You might as well ask a deaf man to trem- 
ble under Handel’s Jsrael. 1 belong to the 
Englishmen of the day, I have been trained 
all my life to dissect eloquence, and distrust 
sentiment, and dislike unction; and the 
training tells on eloquence in the pulpit, 
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just as much as eloquence in the forum. I 
‘can no more be made into a Christian by 
Mr. Spurgeon than into a Radical by 
Mr. Bright. There is conceit in all that, 
bad conceit; but then if every man said 
his thought, would not every man seem 
conceited ? 

I must add to all these reasons or causes 
one more, which influences, I suspect, thou- 
sands as well as me, and that is a kind of 
loathing for doctrinal terminology. Man 
people have it about legal terminology. It 
is in both cases quite unfair, as every 
science must have its own words, and nat- 
urally adopts those of the language in 
which its text-books were originally written. 
But it weighs. I can listen patiently and 
even enjoyingly to discussions on instinct- 
ive emotion, but discussions on the “ carnal 
mind,” which is almost exactly the same 

hrase with a more strictly ethical mean- 
ing, annoy and repel me. I neither defend 
nor extenuate the feeliag, see no more sound 
reason against being called an “ experienced 
Christian” than against being called a sol- 
dier with wounds, but the phraseology wor- 
ries me none the less. I suppose the truth 
is, the words are used by stupid men to con- 
ceal their own want of meaning, until they 
disgust in the mouths of those to whom 
they have full definitions; but whatever 
the cause, the fact isso. Listening to such 

reaching is to me like reading a speech 
aes the Scotch Court of Session, where 
eloquence staggers under the burden of 
necessary barbarisms — one reason among 
many why, as it seems to me, lay theologi- 
ans are so much more pithy than the cleri- 
eal. They write English, instead of eter- 
nally repeating Greek words, upon which 
every man who hears them puts his individ- 
ual sense. 


From the Spectator, 19 Jan. 
DRAMATIC CALAMITIES, 


Peruaps the most extraordinary moral 
situation in which any man has stood in this 
century, for the purpose at least of witness- 
ing and sharing am immense variety of cov- 
flicting emotions, without any possibility of 
action of any sort, was that of the man who 
for an hour and a quarter stood on an insu- 
lated bit of ice in the Regent’s Park water 
last Tuesday evening, seeing the wholesale 
destruction around him, the waving hands 
of children already beneath the water, the 
agony of parents and wives from the shore, 
the struggles of the strong, the despair of 
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the weak, the numbing influence of the cold 
on those who had only ice to cling to while 
the futile efforts for their rescue were bein 
matured, the gradual dropping away of on 
after another exhausted survivor into the 
water, the gratitude of those who were saved, 
the cheers of the bystanders, and the lo 
slow progress of the boats through the im- 
peding ice to the more and more distant 
survivors, till at last, and-not till nearly the 
very last, he himself was relieved from that 
perilous watch. On shore there may have 
been some equally able to take in the horror 
of the spectacle, but generally they were no 
doubt haunted by the hope of doing some- 
thing to aid the drowning or restore the res- 
cued, nor could any of the mere spectators 
have had the immediate fear of his own 
death mingling in the horror of the scene, 
Those who struggled in the water — even 
the self-possessed gentleman who continued 
to smoke his pipe for some considerable 
time, with his body in the water, and chest 
and head resting on a floe, and at last, when 
he thought his turn fairly come, flung away 
his pipe and called for help — must have 
had their own peril and the pain and dan- 
ger of numbing cold too much in the fore- 
ground of their sensations to take in the 
whole scene. But the man who was kept 
risoner for an hour and a quarter on an ice 
island of his own at one of the points most 
distant from help, and in an ee position, 
from which he could see all that the fading 
light would show, and without that growing 
paralysis caused by freezing water, must 
during that terrible time have been com- 
pelled to take in all the features of the scene 
more completely than any bystander. The 
blinding agitation of the first great peril 
could not have lasted many minutes. For 
an hour at least the whole tragedy, his own 
art init included, must have been spread 
Before his mind like a panorama, centrin; 


perhaps round himself, but not concentrate 


in himself. Of course, the floe beneath him 
might have broken up, any incautious move- 
ment might have plunged him in at a part 
too distant from the shore for any considera- 
ble chance of rescue. Still that consideration 
could scarcely have blinded him after the 
first minutes to the wild and terrible suffer- 
ings around him, but only added to the in- 
tensity of his sympathy. It was a situation , 
in which few, indeed, can ever stand. The 
soldiers in the Birkenhead, who waited, with 
the sharks swarming round the ship, to die 
in the surf, while they shipped off the wo- 
men and children in the boats, must have 
had too little of hope, too distinct a certainty 
of aterrible death just awaiting them, to 
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take in the scene of horror as this solitary 
skater, with at least a fair prospect of rescue, 
but a long time to wait for it, must have tak- 
en it in. He had a fair chance for life, 
which depended on complete quiet ; he could 
do nothing to help any one; he could do 
nothing whatever for himself ; he could only 
on and wait ; and surely no man was ever 

tter stationed for at once contemplating 
from outside, and entering into from within, 
a tragedy on a fearful scale. Even those 
who were spectators from the shore say, one 
and all, that they can never again forget 
that horrible spectacle. But the horror 
they felt was probably too mueh a hurry of 
passionate hopes and fears to be painted 
adequately on their memory. The hero of 
that strange vigil on the lump of ice had 
probably his passionate sense of pity so far 
quieted by sharing the danger, that he could 
receive distinct impressions of the whole 
scene. 

Yet it is curious to reflect that what so 
excessively excites us in the catastrophe of 
Tuesday is really only the dramatic combi- 
nation of dangers and sufferings which, if 
they had been scattered over thirty or forty 
ponds in different parts of England, and the 
spectators scattered with them, would barely 
have had even a special comment. On the 
night of every great storm there must be as 
many ships, as there were in this case indi- 
viduals, in danger of the same fate, within 
an area of not many square miles. Indeed 
the Regent’s Park calamity was but the re- 
production on a very andl cutie indeed, — 
a scale small enough to bring it within the 
range of a single eye,—of what must be 
happening to the whalers in the Arctic Seas 
on the break-up of every great mass of win- 
ter pack ice, only that in this case the ships 
anchor themselves to single floes instead of 
individual men, and ships’ crews instead of 
men go down in the el between floe 
and floe. Distribute a great calamity so far 
over space that it is seen piecemeal — one 
bit of it by one spectator, and one by another, 
and its impressiveness for “ such creatures as 
we are in such a world as the present” is 
entirely destroyed. It is the appalling con- 
centration of a number of painful emotions 
in the mind of each of a number of specta- 
tors which is necessary to produce an over- 
whelming sense of calamity and pity. 
Every day, if all the terrible events of this 
great city were to take place within the area 
of the Regent’s Park water, and to be seen 
by the same numbers of witnesses, there 
would be probably tragic interest at least as 
fearful, if not of the same uniform character, 
as the break-up of the ice on Tuesday. It 
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is on the distribution of ish and sus- 
pense, rather than on its absolute quantity,* 
that the intensity of the effect depends. 
When one considers this, one can hardly 
help asking oneself how far intensity of emo- 
tion is or is not simply a sign of that limita- 
tion of nature, which in the ordinary way 
prevents many different trains of passion com- 
ing to a focus in the same mind. Of course 
any mind so supernaturally endowed as to be 
able tocommand every day or every hour the 
same number of sympathetic and selfish 
ngs as must have visited the man who was 
imprisoned during that horrible hour of 
night-fall on the Regent’s Park clump of ice, 
would not feel exactly as he,to whom it 
would be the single event of a life-time, felt. 
If such Dantesque scenes, — hands waved in 
agonizing entreaty above those closing wa- 
ters, unavailing appeals from glazing eyes, 
shrieks for aid, screams of despair from those 
who could give no aid,— were frequently 
visible to the mind of any one observer, he 
would, we do not say, feel less altogether, 


‘but feel very much less of that special an- 


~ which belongs to surprise and terror. 
physician feels none of the horror at a 
dreadful disease which is felt by those to 
whom it is quite new; but his sympathy is 
rhaps not the less, even the greater, for 
is knowledge. He feels individually more, 
for those equally near to him, than those 
who do not understand the true nature of 
the disease would feel in his place, but he 
does not combine with the pain he feels the 
additional pain of dramatic effect, — for in 
such cases it is an additional pain ; his sym- 
wap is the yearn of a prepared mind. 
, were our knowledge wide enough, there 
would be no dramatic effects, — no unpre- 
cedented crowding of usually separated 
trains of emotion into a single instant, in 
which they jostle each other and strive for 
the pre-eminence, but simply the quiet, large 
sympathy of minds that can feel at many 
res at once for as many forms of suffering. 
he imtensest and perhaps the worst, but 
also the most limited element in such scenic 
horrors as that of Tuesday, is the surprise, 
the confusion, the revulsion of feelings, — 
elements = ive _— their chief dramat- 
ic effect. ity, the s athy, the eager- 
ness to alleviste, might "al have been ‘felt 
without the bitterest and yet least noble ele- 
ment of all, — the collapse and complete up- 
set of moral breathlessness. Dr. Chalmers 
used to say that it was very false to conceive 
the Divine mind solely as an infinite calm,— 
that high and deep emotion being one of 
the hi Thest elements in man, must be infi- 
nitely higher and deeper in God. And this 
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is true if we shut out from emotion all that 
longs to mere perturbation and gustiness 
of feeling. But if we include in emotion 
that artificial enhancement of feeling caused 
by the suddenness and abruptness of the 
chan in our limited horizon, of course 
nothing can be falser. All the catastrophes 
not only of one place, or one country, or one 
planet, or one universe, but of all the uui- 
verses, must be present, with their distinct 
contributions of pathos or passion, in the 
Omniscient mind, and to it therefore there 
is no such thing as an effect produced by the 
special concentration or distribution of hu- 
man pangs. Thirty-five persons drowning 
with leagues between each of them, and 
thirty-five persons drowning within sight 
and call eu other, are most different 
events to us men, — not different in them- 
selves, but excessively different in the moral 
effect they produce ; just as thirty-five dif- 
ferent notes of music played in the same in- 
stant to the same ear are not different in 
themselves, but excessively different in their 
results to the same notes played so that they 
shall not be heard in immediate succession. 
The remarkable thing in such a catastrophe 
as Tuesday’s is not its absolute addition to 
human misery,— which, sufficiently scat- 
tered, would not have been perceived at all, 
— but the fact that it is calculated to pro- 
duce an effect so powerful on our imagina- 
tion, —in other words, the fact that it ex- 
see something to us which we are capa- 
le of feeling aly by means of such artifi- 
cial grouping, as it were, which the sudden- 
ness and abruptness of the catastrophe pro- 
duce. If there never were dramatic effects 
like these, nothing effectual would ‘ever be 
done to prevent thesingle misfortunes which 
do not impress us individually, — just as, ifa 
street band played only one note one day 


and one note the next under our windows,. 


we should never be annoyed by the tune. 
Dramatic calamities have a uage, — 
which no other calamities have. All others 
are mere letters spelled out so slowly that 
no one takes the pains to put the sentence 
—- But concentrate‘them in asingle 
telegram of horror, as it were, and they are 
the plainest of all appeals forremedy. This 
calamity especially says, as forty or fifty 
similar deaths scattered over England could 
never say, — first that it is mere folly and 
rashness to make such ornamental waters, 
meant for skaters in winter, deep enough to 
drown any man, since ter advantages of 
every kind could be gained by making them 
shallower ; — and next, and this is, perhaps, 
what we shall be most likely not to attend 
to, — that the misery which does not shock 
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us out of our composure is infinitely greater 
in bulk than that which does, — so t, in 
fact, that we could not endure to know it at 
all, — whence the merciful plan of visiting 
us occasionally with a dramatic calamity — 
a calamity with a voice,—toremind us of 
the vast amount of dumb undramatic calam- 
ities of which only the sufferers hear. 


MR. BARTLETT’S AND MR. FRISWELL’S 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


To THE EprTor or THe Nation: 

Dear Sir: Two years ago, Mr. J. 
Hain Friswell, of London, prepared a book 
of quotations entitled “ Familiar Words.” 
The “ North American Review” of July, 
1865, and the “London Bookseller” of 
August, 1866, ia noticing the book, charged 
Mr. Friswell with a dishonest appropriation 
of the fruits of my labors. In reply to the 
charge of the London periodical, Mr. Fris- 
well says: 


1 “Mr. Bartlett’s book was virtually a re- 
print of the ‘ Hand-Book of Familiar Quota- 
tions,’ published by Mr. Murray in 1853.” 

2. “ Bartlett’s volume adopts the title, plan, 
and quotations of its predecessor.” 

3. “Mr. Murray’s begins with the Bible, 
and so does Bartlett’s; and the quotations in 
both books are the same in the Scriptures, 
Shakespeare, Pope, etc.” 


To this I will only answer, that it will 
clearly appear, from an examination of the 
authors instanced by Mr. Friswell, that my 
book, so far from being a reprint of an 
other, is quite different. The “ Hand- 
Book” has 216 lines from the Scriptures 
and 314 lines from Pope. Mine has 313 
lines from the Scriptures, and the number 
of corresponding lines is 168; the number 
of corresponding lines from Pope is 112; 
and even for this degree of similarity I am 
but to a small extent indebted to my pre- 
decessor. The titles of the books are dif- 
ferent. The plan adopted in each, of pla- 
cing all the quotations from each author 
under his name, is the same; for this, how- 
ever, I was not indebted to the English 
work, a copy of which I never saw until my 
book was going to press. My obligations to 
that work I properly acknowledged in the 

reface to my first edition of 1855, as fol- 
OWS : 


“This collection, originally made without 
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~~ view of publication, has been considerabl 
enlarged by additions from an English wor! 
on a similar plan.” 

“Though perhaps imperfect in some re- 
spects, it is believed to possess the merit of ac- 
curacy, as the quotations have been taken 
from the original sources.” 


My fourth edition, which has formed the 
basis of Mr. Friswell’s book, contains nearly 
three times as much matter as the English 
book referred to by him. 

His obligations to me Mr. Friswell curtly 
sums up as follows: “ Mr. Bartlett’s fourth 
elition first suggested to me the idea of my 
own volume. I took from it several quota- 
tions, unfortunately, as in those alone do I 
find any blunders.” 

In reply to this I will merely state that 
eight impressions were ) yaa of my fourth 
edition. A quite careful comparison of the 
seventh impression of my book with Mr. 
Friswell’s shows more than three hundred 
blunders in his, and in mine less than twenty. 
As for the matter taken from me, which he 
would have his readers understand was 
limited to a few quotations at most, I find 
the whole of my volume of 410 pages in 
his book, excepting only sixty-five quotations. 
All of his notes, to which he calls attention 
in his preface as showing instances of 

arallel poem. are to be found in my 

ook with the exception of four only; and 
these occur on pages 9, 122, 135,196. His 
notes of a different nature also are copied 
from me, with the exception of twenty- 
four referring to matter added by him; and 
some of my material I find with the abbre- 
viation “ Ed.” _ tre A note of his on 

age 303,“ See Spenser, ante, page 30,” 

as no meaning whatever in his book, but 
is a gor in mine. 

Me riswell has stated, in his preface to 
his first edition, “It is believed that no 
other work exists in the English langu 
at once so copious and exact;” end in the 
preface to his second edition, that “ its 
merit is recognized as being the work of a 
man of letters, as: distinguished from that 
of a mere book-maker.” The following 
specimens of blunders made by him in 
“using my book will show the value of these 
claims. Thus, he takes names from the 
running title or head-line of my page, and 
appends them to quotations, without verifi- 
cation, which has led him into the blunder 
of assigning passages from well-known 
authors sometimes to “ Miscellaneous,” and at 
other times, where two authors are given 
on the same page in my book, the name of 
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takes a quotation from the first and attrib- 
utes it to the lalter; eg, Thomson and 
Dyer occur on page 229; the head-line is 
Dyer ; he copies “Rale Britannia” and as- 
signs it to Dyer. Thus he gives: 

to 


Page 12. Longfellow’s ‘ Resignation ” 


Holmes. 
“ 86. Herrick’s “ Seek and Find” to Love- 


ace. 

“« 49. Lyttelton’s “ Soliloquy ” to Moore. 

“ 54. Herbert’s “Sin” to Suckling. 

75. Thomson’s “ Rule Britannia” to 
Dyer; a singular blunder in an 
Englishman. 

114. Lowell’s “ Changeling ” to Key. 


“ 


In all his copying from me he abounds 
in similar blunders; thus he gives the 
wrong numbers to lines by using the num- 
ber belonging to the quotation following or 
preceding the one copied, for instance : 


“ And prove their doctrine orthodox.” — Hu- 
dibras, Part 1, Canto 1, Line 199. 

“ Compound for sins they are inclined to.” 
— Hudibras, Part 1, Canto, Line 215. 


Friswell copies the first line and gives it 
as line 215. Nor is he more exaet in re- 
spect to his references of the quotations to 
the various authors and their different 
works, plainly from the same carelessness 
in copying ; such as: 


Page 31. “Elegy an a Mad-dog, ch. xxiv.,” 
for “Vicar of Wakefield, ch. 
B ries T Monod 

137. n, “Last Times,’’ for “ Mon 
fy erty Ket"Lines.” ' 

144. Byron, “ Prisoner of Chillon,” for 
“ Byron’s Darkness.” 

179. Addison’s “ Letter from Italy,” for 
“ Addison’s Ode.” 


295. Shakes , “ Induction, Act 1, Se. 
i” fr “ Taming the Shrew, Act 
1, Se. 1.” 
. Thomson, “ The Seasons : Winter,” 
Jor “ Thomson’s Hymn.” 


321 


Finally, upon comparing, with my index, 
the “certain prominent words which re- 
main on the surface of the memory,” which 
Mr. Friswell has placed in Italics, I cannot 
help feeling that this of my book 
formed the staple of his labours and 
the basis of all his research. Mr. Friswell 
seems to have acquired no accuracy by ex- 
perience; and for the greater part of his 
corrections he is indebted to his critics. 
His second edition abounds in errors; and 
many might be added to the long list al- 





the last only being placed at the top, he 


ready pointed out by the “ Bookseller,” as 
found in the first 113 pages. 
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My book first appeared in 1855, and was 
published anonymously until ten thousand 
copies were disposed of, when, at the re- 
quest of my publishers, my name was add- 
ed to it. 

I was under great obligations to many 
kind friends ; but to no book of a similar 
character other than that already referred 
to am I at all indebted, and my whole ob- 
ligation to that does not exceed a tenth 
part of the material of my fourth edition. 

JOHN BARTLETT. 

CAMBRIDGE, January, 1867. 


From the Spectator. 
A WINTER AMONG THE SWALLOWS. * 


Ir any one would weigh a hollow and 
ambitious book against one full of matter 
and beauty, let him wade through Lady 
Herbert’s pretentious volume on Spain, and 
then let him read Miss Edwards’ Winter 
among the Swallows. To be sure the swal- 
lows have some right to complain. Their 
name, of happy omen, is invoked to adorn 
Miss Edwards’ title-page; but when they 
come to read her book, as no doubt they 


will so soon as they come back to this coun- 
try (may it be very soon, considering all 
things!) they will find what we do, —that 
their name is a name, and nothing more, in 


the matter. That Miss Edwards, when she 
started for Algiers, intended to have paid 
them the tribute of her study and attention 
we cannot doubt, or what is in a title? 
But equally indubitable is it that no sooner 
did she land than she forgot all about the 
swallows, and fell straightway in love with 
the beautiful Arabs—‘ those handsome, 
picturesque, melancholy sons of Ishmaél,” in 
whose “ wonderful power, majesty, grace, 
and wholly unfettered limbs” she found 
“quite a revelation.” “A splendid young 
Arab took possession of her and her bag- 
gage.” not, however, it appears of her 
humour and observation, for she adds, “ And 
whilst he was very likely making a sum 
after this fashion,—so much feminine 
eenness, so many francs, —I was admir- 
ing his. beautiful oval face, and his perfectly 
roportioned limbs, that seemed cast in 
ronze.” 
A thousand years hence the science of 
hermeneutics, if properly applied to the 
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word “greenness,” will certainly elicit 
therefrom that the authoress of “the still 
fresh and fascinating book,” A Winter 
among the Swallows, writ it in her youth. 
And if this is really so (for not writing a 
thousand years hence, we cannot speak 
with hermeneutic assurance), then we can 
only say that the book is doubly young, 
young in its author, and young in itself, 
with a youth, however, not by any means of 
“ nness,” but of “power, grace, and 
unfettered limb,” which to us has proved 
“ quite arevelation.” Speaking soberly, we 
know no better “gallery of illustration” 
within the same compass in our language. 
It would be difficult to overpraise it. The 
picture of Algeria, its towns, villages, and 
scenery, its climate and population, its hab- 
its and customs, so far as the external 
aspect of the whole could be given in one 
superficial view, is a miracle of colour, 
movement, life, and, surprising to add, so- 
briety. The grace and piquancy of a wo- 
man, the zest and freshness of a child, kept 
throughout within the limits of exact mod- 
eration and truth, is a combination rarel 
to be met with. Once or twice Miss Ed- 
wards grazes the classics rather closely. 
She even. paraphrastically takes the name 
of Calchas in vain. You perceive. in short, 
‘ere you close the volume,’ that Miss Ed- 
wards has read Homer. What has she not 
read? Yet, on the whole, her book is free 
from pedantry. Her power of observation 
is masculine; her tone large and catholic; 
her feeling womanly, and without a trace 
of cant. 

We have called Miss Edwards’ book a 
“gallery of iliustration;” and that is per- 
haps the most exact description of the book 
we could give. But then you must consid- 
er the gallery which passes before you to 
have been painted by a very first-rate artist, 
and the accompanying lecture to be the re- 
sult of excellent insight and first-rate culti- 
vation. The colours are brilliant. But 
you feel them to be true, and that they 
teach you something. There is no stock- 

ainting in them. ou sit, Algiers rises 
oo you, “a vision from the sea, terrace 
upon terrace of pure white marble, piled 
upon a sunny height, a broad, blue bay 
below; bright green hills stretching to a 
vast velvet plain on either side ; “i all, 
a line of snow-tipped mountains.” Present- 
ly you see “pretty French villas dotted 
about the suburban hills, the minarets of a 
mosque, the dome of a marabout, lofty ~ 
European hotels between the arches of a 
superb line of docks and the old Moorish 
town, gardens reaching to the shore, a palm 
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tree here, an olive grove there.’ You land 
under a sky of burning blue, and your eye 
is swallowed up in a phantasmagoria of 
Arabs, Negroes, Maltese, Turks, Span- 
iards, in a maze and miracle of colours on 
the glittering white quay. Your age 
is fought for in a Homeric battle by dozens 
of bare-legged, brown-skinned fellows, who 
are all cuffed and rebuffed in turn by your 
guide and a couple of grave Moors. Sour 
ear is assailed by an unknown clamour and 
crepitation of oaths and vituperation, like 
nothing and like everything, —‘ like sneez- 
ing, like jangling, like Swiss German, like 
the cry of a camel, and a hundred other 
anomalies in one.’ “They pummell, they 
stamp, they scream; but [now for the 
French element] on a sudden, appears 
a shabby little Frenchman, clerk of the 
Customs, and all the uproar vanishes as 
quickly as the fisherman’s giant turned him- 
self into smoke. The shabby little French- 
man nods, Ali [the guide] puts the heaviest 
luggage on the shoulders of a couple of 
humble friends, or perhaps poor relations, 
and coolly walks by your side, carrying the 
umbrella only. He speaks tolerable French 


and talks volubly, all the way. ‘ Ah,le beau 

ys que Afrique! and what numbers of 
Paglish come out there,—ma foi, what 
The more the better for him; 


numbers !’ 
the English are so generous, and all the 
Arabs take kindly tothem. He is a great 
favourite with the English himself, and if 
you want an honest commissionaire at any 
time, his name is Ali-ben-Abdarrahman; 
‘every one knows him on the quays.’” 
Ali-ben Abdarrahman! Quite an Arabi- 
an Nights’ title. And the first impression 
which Miss Edwards seems to have felt was 
that she had tumbled into her favourite 
tales alive, an impression which she repro- 
duces with novelty andeffect. Sheleads you 
into the old Moorish quarters, and there 
you see “ Alnaschar dreaming in the sun 
over his basket of trumpery glass ware ; 
with his arms out at elbows, his grey cotton 
ntaloons in rags, and his shabby slippers 
anging off from his heels, quite answering 
in every way to the account of his immortal 
brother the barber.” “ His neighbour the 
tailor sits cross-legged in his little shop, 
built like an oven in the wall.” “ And lo! 
the shop of poor Bedreddin Hassan, the 
brother of Noureddin Ali, and the bride- 
groom of the Queen of Beauty, who by the 
force of mysterious circumstances became 
an alien and a pastry-cook.” “ Further on, 
Morgiana, bound to the apothecary’s —a 
well knit, superb woman, half negress, half 
Moor, &c., &c.” All these, and a variety of 
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other figures, are touched off in a few 
strokes which place an enchanted popula- 
tion before you. But to follow Miss Ed- 
wards step by step would be to rewrite her 
book, and spoil it. She soon passes from 
merely imaginary aspects to points of more 
practical interest. e shall not take our 
readers with her from shop to shop, —rows 
of little “chambers in the wall” — nor on 
her very interesting visit to the Moorish 
factory, where “a hundred little Moorish 
girls work arabesques in white floss fit for 
Glanstes, their little brown legs tucked 
under them, their dark faces all life and 
merriment, and their bright clothing mak- 
ing them look like beds of tulips in May.” 
Those who wish to go must go in Miss Ed- 
wards’ own book. If they wish to go to 
that awful thing, an Aissoua, they must go 
in the same conveyance. Those ladies who 
have delicate nerves had best not go there 
at all. Those whose curiosity takes them 
will find plenty to think over on their way 
back, man or woman. We ourselves have 
thought about it ever since, and we do not 
wish to go there again. But to Fort Napo- 
leon and into the heart of Kabylia we 
should like to travel at least once a year 
with Miss Edwards. For the first time in 
our lives, too, on our return thence, we felt 
as if we somehow had gathered the ordinary 
sense and impression of an Oriental festival 
in the description, namely, of the Ramad- 
han. What cosmopolite quality is there in 
Miss Edwards’ nature, what combination of 
lenses in her intellectual eye to produce a 
white light, to what extraordinary array of 
circumstances does she (a woman) owe the 
power of seeing a heathen festival with the: 
simplicity of a native, and apparently with- 
out the least ripple of distortion? Even 
her expressed dislike leaves the description 
unblurred. 

Rut if this book upon Algeria had no 
other claims to our admiration as a work 
of art, it possesses one which alone would 
give it a peculiar value. The present re- 
viewer, being an Englishman, having rela- 
tions in India, having conversed much with 
English people who have been there, having 
roa many books on India, has to this day 
not been able to acquire the faintest notion 
of the true relation of the native intellect 
aud the native views to our own, although 
that_is the one point which touches his curi- 
osity. Nor can he find that he is very sin- 
gular among Englishmen in that ignorance. 
But it is impossible to read Miss Edwards’ 
book and not somehow feel that you get a 
very distinct notion of the intellectual posi- 
tion of the Arab in relation to the French. 
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We will try and condense her account of 
one among many visits which she paid to 
Moorish families. After Ramadhan the 
French officials pay a round of morning 
calls. One of them took Miss Edwards 
and his wife with him. “It was the best 
and at the same time the worst opportunity 
possible for visiting Moorish families ; for 
you might as well try to catch a Jew dull at 
a bargain as a Moorish gentleman or lady 
unoccupied during the week of Ramadhan. 
We were fortunate, however, to find the 
very persons we most wanted to see at 
home, and though the lady was busy pre- 
paring for friends we were entreated to 
stay and partake of coffee. [Why not 
‘take coffee,’ —is not that enough ?] The 
host, a gentleman-like, handsome man of 
forty, received us with that exquisite charm 
of manner which is Arab par excellence, 
and introduced us to his three children. 
The eldest, Hassan, was a slim, delicate 
youth, dressed in a vest and several draw- 
ers of a pale mauve, who spoke French per- 
fectly, tatked to me of the Fenians, of foreign 
travel, and of his own prospects, with much 
inteligence, and no spark of hobbledehoyish 
embarrassment We talked of 
many things, but mostly of the prospects 
of these three boys. Our host spoke openly 
of his perplexities on that head. ‘Ce 


garcon la,’ he said smilingly, pointing to his 
eldest son, ‘ wants, like everybody else, to 
see the world. He must be a barrister 
[avocat}], I think, and go te Paris. If I 
make a doctor of him, he will get few pa- 
tients among the Arabs, and none among 
the French. Trade is no longer a road to 


fortune. It is very difficult to obtain any- 
thing worth having under the government. 
My i do not labour under the disadvan- 
tage that Ihave done, and must turn their 
French education to good purpose some- 
how ; but how ? Voila la difficulté.’ Hassan 
laughed gaily, thinking I dare say, how 
pleasant it would be to see Paris and be- 
come a man of the world. ‘Je verrai 
l’Angleterre aussi, n’est-ce-pas, papa ?’ he 
said, and when I promised to show him 
something in London, whenever he came 
so far, he laughed more gaily still. A 
negress now appeared at the doorway 
bearing coffee and cake on a massive gold 
salver. Hassan sprang to take it of her, 
and setting it on the floor served us him- 
If. We naturally asked after 
‘Madame,’ said our host, ‘is 

oceupied ; and, moreover, like most Moor- 
ish ladies, does not speak French. It is not 
wonderful that she is a little backward in 
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he added, turning to me, ‘who travel so 
much, I dare say it seems surprising that 
our ladies can live, keeping within doors as 
constantly as they do; it is the custom, not 
a good custom, mais on s’y habitue ;’ and he 
dropped the subject as if it were a painful 
one.” Is there an Irish gentleman in Dub- 
lin whose, ideas come nearer to English 
ideas than this Moorish gentleman’s to the 
French ? 

There is another episode of a similar 
kind which throws great light on the native 
view of the French. At Blidah, the head- 
quarters, it seems, of the Algerian orange 
country, they stroll into a café, and there 
among other men find “an intelligent and 
gentlemanly Arab merchant of Blidah, who 
spoke French exceedingly well. 

ne of our party, a practical, inquisitive 
Swiss proprietaire, put some rather down- 
right questions to the friendly merchant 
who did the honours of the cafe. ‘Tell 
me,’ said he ‘do things go better or worse 
with you than they did with your father 
and grandfather, when the Turks were 
strongest in the land?’ ‘Ah monsieur, 
voila “une question bien difficile !’” — 
‘You can speak freely. We are all 
friendly people. I am Swiss, my wife is 
German, those ladies are English — to 
whom should you talk confidence, if not to 
us ?’ — ‘Twill tell you frankly, then, that 
we are worse off.’—‘But why? Money 
is brought into the country. Roads are 
made for you. Railroads are laid down 
for you. You are helped, not hindered !’ 
—‘ Ah monsiur! don’t you see that men 
cannot use new tools at once? The French 
are too quick for us. They get beforeus. It 
is they who are helped, and we who are hin- 
dered.” 

And so they discuss, the result of the dis- 
cussion being a flood of light to the reader 
on the position of the French in Algeria 
and on the native view regarding it. Miss 
Edwards speaks very kindly of the French, 
and what she says in praise of their wives 
is, we know, deserved, though too little be- 
lieved in this country. There is one very 
wicked e, however, on a sous-prefet’s 
‘lady’ [why not, ‘ wife,’ simply ?], well 
dressed and a coquette, but without much 
conversation, and on the sous-prefet him- 
self, who, to console himself, no doubt, de- 
voted himself to worsted-work, and worked 
his own slippers and cushions — the dear 
man. The coquette and her daughters 
take Miss Edwards on a visit to a rich 
Agha and his four wives. There was to be 
a wedding that evening, and the women 
were all dressing for it. “A troop of 
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dark-eyed, girlish creatures surrounded. us, 
laughing, romping, tittering, their purples, 
orange, crimsons, blues, making up such a 
flush of colour as I never saw.” One of 
them, Hanyfa, was sad, her companions 
said, because she had lost her baby, and 
her husband did not find her pretty.” 
What follows is curious. 

“One of the youngest and merriest of the 
girls brought this recreant youth before us, 
mtroducing him after a cool fashion :— 
“ ¢ Here is the youth who finds one of his 
father’s wives prettier than his own!’ she 
said, whereupon every one laughed but 
ourselves and Hanyfa. ‘Is it really true ?’ 
asked the sous-prefet’s daughter, in a breath; 
‘for shame, Hassan, your wife is really 
pretty!’ But Hassan stuck to his text. 
* He didn’t think so,’ he said, ‘ viola tout !’” 

This touch is worth a thousand. On the 
whole, then, we have here one of the most 
instructive books of travel of the season, 
and one of the brightest. We have said 
that it is free from cant. It is equally free 
from flippancy, and there is no English 
drawing-room where it ean fail to instruct 
and amuse both men and women who, like 
ourselves, may not happen to have trav- 
elled in Algeria. Even those who have 
must, we imagine, read it with interest. 
We have only scratched its surface, and 


left chapter upon chapter untouched. 


One parting question we beg to ask, 
' however. Why has Miss Edwards never a 
kind word to say for the Jews? And why, 
whenever she mentions them, is it only to 
sneer at their (surely conventional) rapa- 
city? One who has travelled so much and 
so well ought to have risen above such a 
prejudice. Ifthe Jews have faults, so have 
the Christians. It is absurd to represent 
the Jews of the present day as the — 
bargain-drivers. And if one were to loo 
around him for instances of splendid liber- 
ality and cultivated munificence, we sup- 
pose the Jews, in this country at all events, 
would have no reason to hide their heads. 


From the Spectator. 


NEW AMERICA,* 
Tuts is a most readable book, perhaps 


the most readable published this year. We 
do not agree with all Mr Hepworth Dixon’s 


* New America. By Hepworth Dixon. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 
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opinions, and his style in its unbroken 
lightness rather wearies us, but he has 
written a book which it is a real pleasure 
to read, a pleasure considerably increased 
by the reader’s perception, which comes to 
him about page 50, that he is acquiring 
solid information without too much trouble. 
Mr. Dixon has travelled for some months 
recently in America, and has compiled 
from his diary, from his recollections, we 
imagine, of a previous visit, and from the 
statements of others, two volumes which 
we must first describe by negatives. They 
do not contain sketches of New York socie- 
ty. They do not contain elaborate dis- 
quisitions upon the past, the future, and the 
present of the New World. They do not 
contain any reflections other than incidental 
upon the Constitution of the United States. 

hey do not contain any articles visibly in- 
tended for leaders upon democracy. And 
they do not contain any statements about 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s journeys, proceed- 
ings, expenses, adventures, dinners, or fleas, 
which are interesting only to Mr. Dixon’s 
personal friends. That is a great deal to 
say of any book of modern travel, more 
to say of a book of modern travel obviously 
compiled either from a diary or from letters, 
most of all to say of a book of modern travel 
compiled from a diary by a_ professed 
litterateur. Instead of these ‘things, Mr. 
Dixon’s volumes contain, first, sketches of 
the little known trans-Missouri region, 
Kansas, Colarado, and the Salt Lake, which, 
if a little thin, are in essentials new, amus- 
ing, and pictorial; ‘and secondly, a very 
good account of some of the new peculiari- 
ties of the Union, the new creeds, new 
forms of semi-religious, semi-social develop- 
ment, and new social peculiarities. Mr. 
Dixon had some great advantages in his 
travels of a personal kind, and he made the 
most of them. He knew, for example, 
Robert Wilson, Sheriff of Denver, and, as 
we suspect and he hints, chief of the Vigi- 
liance Committee of Colorado, a man who 
has displayed all the qualities of a heroic 
brigand on the side of justice and order, 
and who, to judge from a photograph pub- 
lished with the book, must have one of the 
rare “ Cesar” faces, the face of aman whom 
no physiognomist would dream of disobey- 
ing, and learnt from him, among others, 
what society really is in Colorado — anar- 
chy, tempered by a few ideas and many 
revolvers. It is the typical society of the 
West before it has been spoiled by civiliza- 
tion, a society in which a man wears high 
boots, belts, and six-shooters, talks as if he 
were a -humoured, slightly brutal ene- 
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my, is as hospitable as an Arab, faithful as a 
dog, — where is the human simile ? — 
and murderous as a quick-tempered Malay ; 
in which a man keeps his life and his prop- 
erty with his own right hand, and in which, 
nevertheless, social order is slowly growing 
up. The author was also honoured wit 
the confidence of Brigham Young, who 
told him, among other things, his theory 
about incest, which he is slowly legalizing ; 
with the friendship of Mr. Frederic, Elder 
of the Shakers, the anomalous society which 
makes the perfection of worship consist in 
terminating the race of worshippers ; and 
with the acquaintance of Mr. Noyes, Pope 
of the Oneida settlement, the colony of per- 
fectionists, which is based upon the princi- 
ples of “ free love,” or, as the French say, 
of the nullity of marriage, or as theorists 
would say, of community of wives, or as de- 
cent Englishmen would say, of promiscuous 
intercourse. He has given an account, 
sometimes a little wanting in explanation, 
but always lively and pregnant, of each of 
these strange societies, of the Spiritualists, 
of the advocates of woman’s rights, of all 
the strange forms of thought and belief and 
organization which are springing up from 
the foam of ideas now seething in the New 
World. His sketches will probably not 
satisfy his readers, but they will stimulate a 


keen political and social curiosity, and send 
them to fuller accounts, which, nevertheless, 
if taken by themselves, would leave a much 


less distinct impression. It is not the 
America about which we have all been read- 
ing and writing for six-years, but a “ New 
America” that is presented to our view, an 
America heretofore known only to a few 
English readers of out-of-the-way literature; 
an America in which the ancient laws of 
mankind are being laid aside, and new ex- 
periments attempted ; an America in which, 
amid much that is grotesque and a little 
that is horrible, something which is true 
stands at least a chance of being developed. 
It is well for the world, though not perhaps 
for Mr. Noyes’ disciples, that they, and not 
the world, should fairly try under favour- 
able circumstances what result the formal 
release of the passions from restraint would 
ultimately produce. 
Mr. Dixon draws an unfavourable and yet 
a hopeful picture of life in the far West, 
peopled, as he says, with “young Norse 
s,” men at once brave and brutal, insen- 
sible to some moral obligations now keenly 
felt, sensitive to others now almost neglect- 
ed, reverential to women if they are 
“ladies,” but given to harems, careless of 
human life, but brave to desperation, en- 
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croaching and greedy, yet disposed to pro- 
tect property, horses mee? by aay 
stern laws. They are very like the Ger- 
mans of the thirteenth ceniury, and, indeed, 
all Europeans during the birth of the Feu- 
dal time. The worst part of their conduct 
is towards the Indians, conduct which Mr. 
Dixon, who is just to impartiality about ne- 
groes, seems half inclined to extenuate, and 
which no doubt can be pardoned by men 
who really understand the sort of warfare 
Shoshones and Cheyennes wage, worse in 
one point, the treatment of women, than any 
warfare ever waged, except by the early 
Mussulman conquerors of Southern Asia. 
The Western men are, however, except 
upon this one point, little better than the 
natives, murdering Indians as they would 
kill animals, sometimes with circumstances 
of horrible cruelty, more frequently with 
that lust for blood which exterminates men, 
women, and children as it would wolves. 
Mr. Dixon tells a story of one white man 
who rode into Denver, the capital of Colo- 
rado, with an Indian’s thigh hanging to his 
saddle, on which he had lived for two days, 
and anotber who tore out a squaw’s heart, 
which we would fain believe untrue, but 
which, as unpunished crimes, would show a 
social tone ike that of Borneo. The abso- 
lute want of excuse for such offences is 
shown in the fact that the Mormons have 
made friends of these very tribes, and rely 
on their aid, and by the circumstance that 
all savages not white contrive to live to- 
gether in occasional peace. The truth is, 
the Anglo-Saxon, in such circumstances, is 
at once aruler and a savage, will neither 
let the submissive alone, nor mike peace on 
equal terms, and needs, if the inferior race 
is to be preserved at all, the stern, inflexi- 
ble restriction which in Colorado cannot be 
exercised. Fortunately for him, he is a 
Christian in name, and has, therefore, the 
possibility of becoming a Christian in reali- 
ty, and possesses an instinct of accumulation 
which compels him, sooner or later, to 
enforce and to respect order. 

Mr. Dixon’s account of the Mormon set- 
tlement will interest even those who have 
read oe descriptions of that strange colo- 
ny, but the most original facts he contrib- 
utes are these. The Mormon rulers are 
gradually permitting incest, have already 
permitted it, as far as the marriage of moth- 
er and daughter to the same man is con- 
cerned, or of half-brother with half sister, 
and would permit the marriage of brother 
and sister but for “ prejudices.” Brigham 
Young told Mr. Dixon this himself, using 
that word; and we cannot but think the 
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secret doctrine which Mr. Dixon is not at 
liberty to mention, was an expression of his 
belief that there neither exists nor can exist 
such a thing as a sexual law. Polygamy, 
however, is confined in Utah to the rich, 
— as it is in Asia, — harlotry is strictly for- 
bidden, as in all Mohammedan countries, 
and the settlement thrives amazingly. Mr. 
Dixon evidently thinks polygamy when 
confined to a limited section of a nation, 
favourable to the multiplication of numbers ; 
but he speaks of a hardy race of adventur- 
ers, the pick of the enterprising dissolute 
of a great race. Let him wait a generation 
or two, when the never failing curse of 
polygamy. early sterility begins fairly to 
work. ‘That experiment, however, will not 
be tried in Utah. The Northerners are 
determined that polygamy shall cease, and 
though Brigham Young has 20,000, troops 
and a desert for frontier, and 100,000 follow- 
ers, he cannot face the United States, must 
either emigrate, or announce arevelation sus- 
pending polygamy, ortry adevice which, from 
an odd but intelligible peculiarity of hu- 
man nature, will break down. The Union 
intends to pass a law making any marriage 
on Mormon principles punishable with 
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heavy fines, and Mr. Young may meet this 
yy a decree changing the wives, after the 
ld Testament phraseol 


» into “ concu- 
bines,” and protecting their children only 
by will. Law could not meet that, but then 
human nature can and will, for the Saints 
would cease to attract women who never 
consent willingly to a position legally dis- 
honourable. it is more probable that he 
will abolish it, and then the Morman creed, 
the great secret of which is that all Saints 
are an organized brotherhood, and not 
merely inmates of a competitive wild beasts’ 
den, may possibly grow great. Visible 
theocracy has charms, or the Papacy would 
not last so long, and a theocracy which 
makes pene comfort an end, and pursues 
it intelligently, will always attract the mis- 
erable among mankind. As to successful 
resistance, are the Mormons stronger than 
the South ? 

The account of the Shakers is curious, 
but we are more interested in the sketch of 
Oneida, the Free-Love settlement, which 
created such a noise about ten years ago, 
and has followers, open or secret, all through 
America. The American female mind 
seethes more in America than in Europe, 
a fact which Mr. Dixon traces to the dispro- 

ortionate number of men in most of the 
tates, and the consequent courtship paid 
to women; but which is, we think, at least 
as likely to be produced by the well known 
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fact that women need mental stays more 
than men, are more helped by the restraints 
of conventionalism and law. As these are 
comparatively withdrawn in America, wo- 
men try experiments with some rashness, 
and the tendency of those experiments is 
towards some new relation with men. The 
pious, a great majority, urge absolute equal- 
ity, the unpious are not disinclined towards 
the abolition of all restraint. John Hum- 
phrey Noyes, lawyer’s clerk, of Vermont, — 
man tall and pale, with sandy hair, dreamy 
eyes, good mouth, and noble forehead — was 
in 1831 struck by the Revivalist fever, and, 
on his recovery, discovered, as he thought, 
the secret of the world. It is simply An- 
tinomianism in a new form, and carried out 
to its logical termination. Christ, as he 
thinks, abolished the Law, and with it the 
sibility of sin, making men who believed 
in him “holy,” without reference to, acts, 
except so far as they may be responsible 
under “the law of sympathy,” i. e., love, 
provided it is not individualized. After 
various experiments, Noyes settled at Onei- 
da, and there gathered to himself a family 
as he calls it, of about 300 men and women 
who have all goods, including each other, 
in common, and speedily grew rich. ‘“ They 
made no rules, they > no chiefs. Ev- 
ery man was to be a rule to himself, every 
woman to herself; and as to rulers, they 
declared that nature and education make 
men masters of their fellows, putting them 
in the places which they are born and 
trained to fill; another way of saying that 
God was to rule in person, with Noyes for 
His visible pope and king. All property 
was made over to Christ; and the use of it 
only was reserved for those who had united 
themselves toHim. The wives and children 
of the Family were to be as common as the 
loaves and fishes ; the very soul of the new 
society being a mystery very difficult to ex- 
plain in English phrase.” The wealth 
comes mainly from making traps, and from 
agriculture; the women are brisk and 
healthy, and, as they say, like their lives; 
the men are contented, and Mr. Noyes is 
founding new societies on his system, which 
finds erents everywhere, and which we 
have seen denounced in American papers 
as exercising a strong though silent influ- 
ence against the moral law in quarters — 
where it is not openly professed. Ultimate- 
ly of course it will break down, as every sim- 
ilar experiment has done, shattered against 
the natural preservative, the instinctive de- 
sire of every man, be his creed or his phil- 
osophy what it may, to keep the woman he 
loves exclusively to himself; and meanwhile 
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most of our readers will probabl 

the judgment passed by Elder Frederick, 
chief of the Shakers, pretty accurate: — 
“¢ You may expect to see the Bible Fami- 
lies increase very fast,’ said Frederick, who 
looks upon their growth with anything but 
a friendly eye; ‘ they meet the desires of a 
great many men and women in this coun- 
try; men who are weary, women who are 
fantastic; giving, in the name of religious 
service, a free rein to the passions, with a 
deep sense of repose. Women find in them 
a great field for the affections. The Bible 
Communists give a pious charter to Free 
Love, and the sentiment of Free Love is 
rooted in the heart of New York.’” That 
some ideas of a revolutionary character are 
at work among New England women is 
clear, from their contemporary literature, 
but it is y no means as clear yet what their 
result will be. The only one visible is a 
bad one, to which no traveller before 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon has had the courage 
openly to allude, the determination of New 
England women of the upper class not to 
have many, or in some cases any, children: 
—A lady told him clearly that children 
were ruinous to the happiness of mothers. 
“She spoke with fervour, and with a fixed 
idea that what she was saying to me might 
be said by any lady in open day before all 
the world ; unconscious, as it seemed to me, 
that while proudly insisting on woman’s 
rights, she and those for whom she spoke 
were ready to abandon all woman's duties; 
unconscious also, as it seemed to me, that in 
asserting the loss of beauty, as a conse- 
quence of domestic cares, she and those who 
think with her were assuming the very fact 
which almost every father, almost every 
husband, would deny. . Yet in pious Boston 
and Philadelphia, no less than in wicked 
New Orleans and New York, this objection 
to become a mother in Israel is one of those 
radical facts which (I am told) must be 
admitted, whether for good or evil; the 
rapid diminution of native-born persons 
being matter of record in many public acts.” 
This statement is, we think, admitted by 
Dr. Alston in an official report, and was, we 
may mention, stated to ourselves ten years 
ago, by a missionary who knew New Eng- 
land well, as the greatest drawback upon 
her progress, and the greatest impediment 
to her otherwise certain sovereignty over 
the Union. Upon all these subjects and 
many more, including the position and qual- 
ities of the negro, Mr. Dixon touches with 
a light, but not uncertain pen, producing 4 
book which, though not intended perhaps to 
live, will most indubitably be read by all 


consider 
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who care to study the newest phenomena 
of American life. 


AT BIARRITZ. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


EAVESDROPPING AT BIARRITZ. 


ANNO 1865. 


I po not like to be an eavesdropper; but 
what is one to do under the following cir- 
cumstances? During a morning stroll on 
the sands at beautiful Biarritz, a shower 
had thoroughly wetted my outer clothing. 
I might certainly have hastened home and 
ch d, but the southern sun had shone 
out gloriously, and I thought of another ex- 
pedient. I knew of a warm nook in some 
rocks at a little distance, and thought to 
myself, I will have a bathe, and spread out 
my clothes meanwhile on the hot slabs, and 
they will be dry in a few seconds: so in I 
went. The water was pleasant, and there 
was no gendarme near to prevent my enjoy- 
ing my salting in the majestic simplicity of 
a naked Briton, so I swam for some min- 
utes, and then retreated to my nook to 
dress. As my clothes were not quite dry, 
I contented myself by putting onthe only 
garment which had not got wet, and sat 
down on a commodious ledge to enjoy the 
luxury of the sunshine, and a pipe. In a 
few seconds, somewhat to my consternation, 
I saw an august personage approach, and 
stop within a few yards of my lair, with 
nothing but a breast-high screen of rock be- 
tween me and him. He led in his hand an 
august little boy. They luckily stopt, with- 
out observing me, before they came round 
the corner, to examine some “common ob- 
ject” of the shore. When I ducked my 
head they were out of sight, but within ear- 
shot. 

Emperor. — Run away, my dear, a cquple 
of tenis 8 out ah the sands, a 
amuse yourself with looking after specimens 
for your aquarium. I see a gentleman 
coming who will no doubt wish to talk with 
me alone. 

Prince. — Au revoir, papa; don’t be late 
for breakfast, or mamma will —[I lost the 
last word. ] 

Emperor. — Good morning, Bismark ! 

Bismark. — Good morning, sire; beauti- 
ful weather ! 

Emperor. — It is generally so here ; that 
is one reason why I am so fond of this place, 
close to our southern frontier. ving 
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passed the middle of life, I prefer heat to| franc. I would willingly have obliged the 
cold, light to darkness. English by making them pay more, and 
Bismark. — Is it so in all matters, sire? | having a five-franc day for them, as they 
People say that keeping matters dark is | care nothing for amusements for which they 
the secret of your Majesty’s position, power, | pay little, and which are shared by the 
and policy. multitude, but I was afraid of offending m 
Emperor.— Oddly enough, people sa “own subjects. The French are never foo 
the same thing of your Excellency, and call | enough to give five francs one day for what 
you the Northern Machiavelli; but, with | they may get the next day for one; and as 
regard to myself, I wish you to disabuse | for being select, their vanity rather tends to 


ourself as soon as possible of an erroneous 
idea. I could never get through the busi- 


ness I have to do, and do, if I played a deep | 


ame and calculated all my moves before- 
d like a chess-player. It would take 
too long, and we would be overtaken by 
circumstances while trying to create them. 
Circumstances are dealt out like a hand at 
whist by fortune or Providence, and then I 
use my common sense in playing out my 
hand so as usually to secure the odd trick. 
Politics on a large scale far more closely 
resembles whist than chess, and the same 
may be said of strategy, though the move- 
ments of armies naturally suggest the com- 
parison of the chess-board. I will give you 
in a moment a practical illustration of my 
licy. Though the sun is warm the wind 
is keen, and I want to know in what quar- 
ter it is that I may get out of it. So here I 


put up my handkerchief at the end of my 


cane and try. From the north-west — 
good! So now, if you please, we will take 
a seat in this recess, which has the benefit of 
the morning sun and is sheltered from the 
north-west wind, and if you have anything 
particular to say to me, take one of my 
private cigars and say it between the puffs. 

Bismark. — Thank your Majesty : acigar 
bought by the “ fiscus” or Imperial priv 
purse is doubtless very good ; those Shich 
are made to contribute to the “ erarium,” 
or treasury of the Empire, are not very 
bad. A man complained to me one day 
that when, in France, he wanted a better 
cigar than he could buy for one sou at the 
usual “debits,” by giving more money he 
only got a bigger one. As he declined to 
increase the quantity, he was fain to content 
himself with the quality smoked by the mul- 
titude. 

Emperor. — This is an example in asmall 
matter of how I am obliged to steer my 
course in deference to the wishes or whims 
of my subjects. Universal suffrage, and not 
I, is master of the French. They hate 
quality, and like equality, so I supply them 
all with an indifferently good cigar — ex- 
cellent, I may say, for the price, just as at 
our first Exhibition the price of admission 
for all persons on all days was fixed at one 





make them wish to shine before as many 
eyes as possible. 

Just as I put up my handkerchief a minute 
ago to try what way the wind really blew, 
so I am in the habit of putting out a feeler 
every now and then to see what the French 
people really want ; and I have to do sovery 
often, I can assure you, for they are always 
wanting something new. When I have found 
out their want, I endeavour as far as I can 
to satisfy it; and hitherto I have been mod- 
erately successful. 

Bismark. —I fear that Mexican expedi- 
tion will prove an exception to your Majes- 
ty’s successes. 

Emperor. — One cannot always succeed, 
and it is very hard work to satisfy so impa- 
tient a people as the French. Their temper 
is very much that of the mob at a balloon 
ascent, who, in case of delay, have been 
known to tear the balloon to pieces. How- 
ever this Mexican business turns out, we 
have gained victories which have given 
their names to streets in Paris; and it is 
rather hard if, after they have had all this 
glory, my people should grumble at having 
to pay the bill for it. We sneer at the com- 
mercial nature of the English, and yet they 
never object to pay any amount for militar 
glory, and at the end of their wars, in whic 
somehow or other they generally manage to 
conquer, they are always worse off than the 
conquered. Who could have believed that 
the Northern States of America would have 
prevailed over the South? 

I did not, nor did the English ‘ Times, 
nor did the Yankees themselves. There is 
nothing like it in history except the won- 
derful triumph of the Roman Republic after 
it had been brought to death’s door by Han- 
nibal. To tell you the truth, think, as 
things are going, I shall have to throw over 
Maximilian, and withdraw the troops. I 
am tolerably firm in the saddle, or I should 
feel nervous about it with so unreasonable 
a people as the French, especially as in a 
short time I shall be obliged by the Con- 
vention with Italy to withdraw the wens 
from Rome also. Were I to act as my uncle 
would have done, whose fate has always 
been a warning to me, I should push forward 
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till heat and yellow fever played the same 
part that cold and hunger did in the Rus- 
sian catastrophe. I wonder if France would 
be better satisfied in such acase? If my 
people can bear their first disappointment, 
they will soon come to see that I did all for 
the best. The fact is, I have spoiled them 
by succeeding too often. But to return to 
the principles of my policy: I have another, 
which I gained by observation of the acutest 
men of business in England. I know when 
to speak and when to hold my tongue. which 
is a gift thoroughly appreciated by my talka- 
tive people. Being once in the society of 
some Cambridge men in London, I heard an 
anecdote of some man, who, contrary tothe 
strange laws of the University, had managed 
to hold his Fellowship after he had been for 
some years privately married. ‘“ How could 
you hold it ?” asked a friend. The culprit 
answered, “A man who holds his tongue 
ean hold anything.” You know that I am 
not absolutely taciturn, only relatively so. 
Even now I am talking too much about my- 
self, unless my experience can be of any 


use to you, and perhaps you are inwardly- 


smiling at my thinking that possible. At 
all events, I have been delaying your com- 
munication, which from your face I should 
judge to be of importance. In what can I 
serve you, Count ? 

Bismark. — Your Majesty can assist me 
licy Iam 


most materially in a course of 
recommending to my master, William I., by 
grace of God, as he says himself, King of 
Prussia. With all respect for him, he is not 
a man of the world like some others. 
Emperor. — No flattery — at least in pri- 


vate! Please to come to the point. 
Bismark. — Your Majesty once gave out 
to all the world, that “the Empire is Peace.” 
I do not want anything done, I only want 
you to promise to act on your motto to- 
wards Prussia, under certain contingencies. 
Emperor. — What are they ? 
Bismark. — Before I state them, I must 
premise that the friendship of Prussia, under 
certain circumstances not unlikely to arise, 
would be of the last importance to France. 
_ Emperor.— Well, that depends. You 
must take into consideration that France 
has still an unclosed account with Prussia. 
I have reckoned with the three other Pow- 
ers whose joint efforts overthrew my uncle; 
with Russia at Sebastopol, with Austria at 
Solferino, with England by the moral vic- 
tory of my accession, and also by snatching 
from her the choieest laurels in the Crimea, 
and then concluding peace just as she was 
warming to her work. The French people 
consider, on the whole, that chese three 
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nations have given them the satisfaction 
they required ; as yet Prussiahas not. And 
it is not for me to be satisfied, but the French 
people. 

Bismark.— The French people are too 
magnanimous to be vindictive. Surely the 
field of Leipzig, gained by superior num- 
bers and the defection of the Saxons, did 
not obliterate our repeated defeats. 

Emperor. — But your army behaved like 
monsters when they invaded France in 1814. 

Bismark. — It was the Cossacks, sire. And 
then your men were not quite angels when 
they occupied Berlin. 

Emperor.— Very well, let bygones be 
bygones. You did us some service in the 
Italian campaign by refusing to join in the 
German outcry for helping Austria. But 
what future contingent events could make 
your friendship desirable to us ? 

Bismark. — As your Majesty was pleased 
to observe just now, the Southern States of 
America have had to succumb to the North- 
ern. From the temptation to engage in @ 
foreign war asa safety-valve to domestic 
passions, America is likely to becomea most 
dangerous and quarrelsome power. Eng- 
land has offended her in the matter of the 
Alabama; France in the matter of the Mon- 
roe doctrine. England will find it cheaper to 
pay for the Alabama’s frolics than to go to 
war. You, whether Maximilian succeeds or 
not, will have sown the seeds of Imperialism 
in Mexico. America is hand-and-glove with 
Russia, and Russia, if so cold a country can 
burn, is burning to establish her lost suprem- 
acy in the East; America and Russia to- 
gether would be quite a match for France 
and England, more than a match for France 
alone. But you know better than any man 
what the alliance of England is worth, with 
her present government of babblers. I 
had taken the measure of England when 
I ventured on attackin enenall It was, I 
allow, aclose shave. Old Palmerston would 
have gone to war, but I had faith in his 
colleagues and the Manchester people, and 
you know what happened. The lion growl- 
ed, gave his tail a swing, then lay over on 
the other side and went to sleep again. If 
you had supported England then, we must 
have stopped on the German side of the 
Eider. 

Emperor. — I knew better. England had 
left me in the lurch before, and made a fool 
of me in the eyes of my own people in the 
matter of Poland. I was not to be caught 
a second time with Johnny Russell's chaff. 
If he made a mistake he risked nothing but 
loss of office; I cannot tell what I risk in 
such a case. 
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Bismark. — Well, then, as you e with 
me that you cannot depend upon England, 
would it not be a comfort to have an ally on 
whom you can depend ? , 

Emperor. — Decidedly. But it seems to 
me, by nature as well as by name, that 
Prussia belongs to Russia — is, in fact, a sort 
of Russian satellite. 

Bismark. — That is just it. We are most 
impatient of our Cossack thraldom. The 
dirty work we have done for Russia in hunt- 
ing down refugee Poles, and handing them 
over to the hangman, has turned our 
stomachs. If we must serve a master, we 
should prefer a civilised gne. This is indeed 
one strong reason why we want youralliance; 
I have said why you want ours. 

Emperor. — Excuse me if I remind you, 
before you go into the matter further, that 
I have to satisfy France and not myself. 
What do you say to a trifling rectification 
of frontier ? The coal-fields on the Saar, 
for instance, would be most useful to us, and, 
as a territorial cession, would be a trifle. 

Bismark. — Allow me to suggest to your 
Majesty that Belgium richer coal- 
fields than those on the Saar, or that Luxem- 
burg is an important fortress, which we 
would place in your hands. 

Emperor. — Excellent Count Bismark ! 
You would pay me by putting your hands in 

our neighbour’s pockets. Luxemburg be- 
ongs to Holland, which we have sufficiently 
mulcted already ; and as for Belgium, Eng- 
land will stand a great deal, but not our get- 
ting Antwerp, which my uncle said, in 
France’s possession, would be a pistol point- 
ed at her throat. Her old hon, though 
drowsy, will be apt to wake if we tread on 
his corns with hob-nailed shooting boots. 
We must return to the coal-fields. 

Bismark. — Let me first explain what I 
want your Majesty to do for us, or rather 
not to do against us. Under changed cir- 
cumstances, 1 may have to satisfy Prussia 
alone; at present I have to satisfy the 
whole of Germany, gone stark mad on the 
subject of unity. You shall have the coal 
if you will engage to befriend us, and act 
as an impartial umpire, while Prussia, a 
parently the champion of nationality, is a 
sorbing Germany, including Austria and 
her dependencies. 

Emperor (whistling a. and loudly). — 
Well done, most patriotic Bismark ! Let me 
see. We are some thirty-eight, or, in 
round numbers, forty millions. Germany, 
with Austria and her dependencies, the Ger- 
many of the Gross-Deutschen or Big Ger- 
man party, would number seventy-five mil- 

s of human, and more or less rational, 
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beings. You almost insult my understand- 
ing by supposing for a moment that France 
could allow anything of the sort, and for the 
paltry bribe of a few black diamonds. We 
are near the green sea, Bismark; do you 
see any reflection from its water in my eye ? 
No, not even the Rhine Provinces would 
tempt us in such a case. It is only wasting 
words to discuss it. The amiable Prince- 
Consort of England made some project of 
the kind out of his own head, and Count 
Schmerling plagiarised it when he got Fran- 
cis-Joseph, to assemble the princes at Frank- 
fort. But I kept quiet, for I knew from pri- 
vate sources that the bubble would burst 
—_ the jealousy of your Government, as it 


Bismark — Ah! poor  Francis-Joseph 
meant well for Germany. But he could 
never have carried it out. He is afflicted 
by chronic conscientiousness. He believes 
in vested interests and rights, and he would 
have only placed himself in the old position 
of his house at the head of the confedera- 
tion, leaving each of its members a perfect 
internal independence. But you must grant, 
Emperor, that we did you a service then by 
putting a spoke in Austria’s wheel. 

Emperor. — I am quite willing to allow 
that; but that is no reason why I should 
let you succeed where Austria failed. Be- 
sides, what a scandal it will be if Europe 
allows you to annex neighbouring states 
without any real provocation ! 

Bismark. — Europe let Cavour do it in 
Italy. 

Emperor. — The circumstances were pe- 
culiar. The princes that Cavour dispossess- 
ed were notorious for misgovernment, and 
the Pope was amongst them, which instantly 
disarmed England, thinking as she does 
nothing too bad for the Pope. As for me, 
to tell you the truth, Cavour stole a march 
on me; and having said that Italy should 
be free from the Alps to the Adriatic, I 
could not eat my own words because she 
had taken the law into her own hands. 
But be the case as it may, France cannot 
allow Germany to become the first state in 
Europe, perhaps in the world, without a 
fight for it. In plain French, it is impossi- 
ble. 

Bismark. — When your Majesty has said 
so, I know it must be. But suppose, as the 
result of a successful war, we oust Austria 
from Germany, throw her back on her non- 
German dependencies, and then unite the 
rest of the German name, including the 
German provinces of Switzerland, under 
the supremacy of Prussia ? 

Emperor. — I know well what your “su- 














premacy of Prussia” means. Prussia is not 
afflicted with the chronic conscientiousness 
of our friend Francis-Joseph. You have 
shown the cloven foot in the Elbe Duchies 
already. Forgive me if I am rude, dear 
Bismark, but you put me out of patience. 
What can you think of me when you pro- 
pose to annex the German cantons of Switz- 
erland, implying, I suppose, as a bribe, that 
we may annex the Frenchones? You for- 
get that I must feel gratitude to that dear 
little commonwealth which shielded me in 
misery and exile. You may smile, Count 
Bismark, never having been schooled in ad- 
versity, but I am still alive to such claims. 
And I do not mind telling you, moreover, 
that though men call me a despot, I love 
liberty in my heart, and I love Switzerland 
as the cradle of European liberty; and if 
the French people loved liberty as well as I 
do, they should have it to-morrow with all 
my heart. The fact is, they love its name, 
and not its essence, or I should never be 
where Iam. But as I am there, I am deter- 
mined to remain there, while it pleases God, 
for their good. It is, I know, hard upon the 
educated classes that I am obliged to restrict 
the press ; but they are but a small minority, 
and an oppressed minority, as in America. 
Their oppressor is universal suffrage, not I. 
If I were to abdicate to-morrow, the priests 
would get hold of the peasants, and political 
mountebanks of the people of the towns, 
and the chaos of 1848 would come again. 
_ By the way, as you have mentioned Switzer- 
land, I cannot see why an arrangement of 
Germany should not be for the advantage 
of that federal republic quite as much as 
for yours. Supposing that you were to be 
aggrandised to the north, I should like to 
see Switzerland strengthened to the south, 
and united at least in an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance, with the German States 
south of the Maine. Princes have been 
members of her confederation before, and 
there is no reason they should not be again. 
And, on thinking the matter over, I have 
come to the conclusion that, in case you suc- 
ceed in ousting Austria from the German 
federation, no consideration of Prussian 
friendship shall induce me to allow you, 
without war with France, to tamper with 
the States south of the Maine. If Prussia 
were to unite, whether by fair means or foul, 
all the States north of the Maine, we should 
gtill be stronger than Germany ; and, as far 
as we are concerned, no great harm would 
be done. But I must beg you to consider 
the Maine as the German Rubicon. 
Bismark. — But all Germany is clamour- 
ing for unity ; and what your Majesty sug- 
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gests is not unity, but duality, or rather 
trinity. I cannot afford to do without the 
unity ery. ‘The Prussians themselves will 
not fight. As it is, war is far from popular. 

Emperor. — There is no necessity for you 
to show your hand at the outset; but 
should you really carry out my suggestion, 
and effectually stop the mouths of the Ger- 
man national party for ever, you will cer- 
tainly earn the gratitude of France. 

Bismark.— Well, to tell your Majesty 
the truth, neither I nor King William care 
one straw for German unity ; but we do 
care very much for the strengthening and 
aggrandising of the Prussian monarchy. I 
must use the unity cry to beat Austria, and 
hold forth the hope of fulfilling it until such 
time as the bayonets we are able to com- 
mand will enable us to laugh all such cries 
to scorn. 

Emperor. — Well, Bismark, I must say 
that your morality is peculiar, but I sup 
it suits the age in which we live. I shall 
trust you, I tell you plainly, as far as I can 
see you. By the way, there is a strange 
rumour afloat that while you are endea- 
vouring to have our neutrality, you are 
scheming to obtain the active assistance of 
the Italians: is that true? 

Bismark. — A mere newspaper canard, 
sire. Is it likely that we should think of 
entering into an alliance with Garibaldi, 
Mazzini, and the Revolution ? 

Emperor. — But you might with Victor 
Emmanuel and Ricasoli; and then suppos- 
ing Italy successful against Austria by your 
means, what is to become of the Holy 
Father, whose interests I am bound to pro- 
tect ? 

Bismark. — We are equally anxious with 
your Majesty that not a hair should be 
touched of that venerable head. He will 
lose his temporal power, be frightened at 
first, and then be surprised to find that he 

ets on all the better for the want of it. 

ead of Christendom he will always re- 
main, while there are so many other heads 
in Christendom with their present allowance 
of brains. 

Emperor. — Fie! Fie! Bat I infer from 
all this that you have some understanding 
with the Italians. 

Bismark. — Well, sire, to tell you the 
truth, we have; and it was partly to inform 
you of this that I sought the presence of 
your Majesty to-day 

Emperor. — I uaderstood you just now to 
deny the fact; but I a there was a 
difference in the words. ell, Bismark, I 


cannot say the course you are pursuing is 
morally justifiable. 
22. 


But what are we to 
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do? France cannot undertake alone to 
enforce international equity, and there is 
no one as yet to take the place England 
resigned. I have told you the utmost that 
you will be able to accomplish in Germany 
without a war with France; and should you 
succeed in permanently dividing Germany, 
you will lay France under an obligation, 
and I will say no more about the coal-fields. 
As to the means you use to accomplish your 
ends, that is your own business. I can en- 
ter into no distinct pledges ; but you must 
make the best of what I have said, remem- 
bering that it is my first duty to be guided 
by the honour and interests of the French 
nation. And now I am sure that the Em- 
ew will be happy to see you at breakfast. 

must beg, in your conversations with her 
Majesty, that you will speak with all respect 
of the Holy Father, as she is rather sensi- 
tive on that point. 





Having been a compulsory listener to 
this conversation, I continued to sit in a 
kind of ruminating state till the tide crept 
up and wetted my bare foot, and the cold 
sensation gave me astart. The scene sud- 
denly changed, and I found myself in bed 
in my own home, with one foot protruding 
into the wintry air from the eider-down 
coverlets. Since I have been taking mor- 
phise for a neuralgic attack, I have had 
some dreams of surpassing vividness and 
continuity ; and on a late occasion, during 
a visit, I was attracted by a view of 
Biarritz, and thought how delicious it must 
be to bathe on that sunny shore. 

PEREGRINUS. 


‘> @ 
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From Good Words. 
THE ENGLISH DEMONIAC, 


There is nothing more difficult in the 
whole range of our criminal jurisprudence, 
than to determine satisfactorily was consti- 
tutes insanity. The English law, always 
willing to take a merciful view of a case, 
holds, that a madman, or one temporarily 
insane, who commits crime, should be con- 
sidered an object of sympathy, rather than a 
criminal ; and by its readiness to give the 
offender the benefit of a doubt, it is more 
than probable that many of those at present 
confined in our criminal lunatic asylums, 
and treated with the greatest kindness, 
would, had stern justice been meted out to 
them, have either expiated their crimes on 
the gallows, or been working out their time 
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in a chain-gang. But the English law is 
strict when the criminal cannot be proved 
to be out of his mind. To give the least 
sanction to the idea that a man in the full 
possession of his reasoning powers, should 
not be answerable for his actions, would be 
to admit a dangerous precedent, and one 
that might ultimately lead to the most serious 
consequences. 

But while the difference between sanity 
and insanity is theoretically defined by our 
lawyers with the utmost strictness, it may 
not be amiss to ask whether there is not 
another power — and that one of unquali- 
fied evil—which exists among us, and 
which, while it carries with it not one trace 
of insanity, is yet equally dangerous and far 
removed from the natural condition of the 
human mind. By it men are driven to the 
commission of the most wicked actions, with- 
out either the slighest apparent reason or 
provocation, and even while they are at the 
same time fully alive to their moral duties. 
Nay, it even occasionally goes so far as to 
co them abhor the very crime they are 
committing, appearing indeed to place them 
in the position of demoniacs. 

Eminent writers, both theological and 
scientific, have attempted to prove that the 
demoniacs of Scripture times were simply 

ersons who laboured under phases of insan- 
ity, or suffered from some hallucination. The 
Old and New Testaments in many parts, 
however, appear to directly contradict this 
supposition, and the twenty-fourth verse of 
the fourth chapter of St. Matthew may 
py emp | be quoted. Here it is written, 
“ Even those who were possessed with dem- 
ons, and those who were lunatic, and those 
who had the palsy.” Here a distinct line 
of separation seems to be drawn between 
the demoniac and the madman. True, many 
theologians — and among them Hugh Far- 
mer, who wrote on the demoniacs of the 
New Testament, about the middle of the 
last century — seem to hold that paralysis, 
and more especially epilepsy. were included 
in the term “demoniacal possession.” But 
such could hardly have been the case, since 
no evil tendency seems to be connected 
with paralysis, while in the attacks of _ 
lepsy, the mind of the patient is so totally 

rostrated, that he is incapable of entertain- 
ing any wicked idea or action. We have, 
therefore, every reason to believe, that the 
Scriptures in no way intended to include 
these diseases under the head of demoniacal 
possession. 

A marked difference may be discerned 
between the demoniac and the lunatic. A 
madman never acknowledges himself to be 
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insane ; the supposed demoniac, on the con- 
trary, while firmly insisting that he is in his 
right senses, fully believes himself to have 
been impelled to the commission of his crime 
by the influence of some power he was una- 
ble to withstand. Nothing is more common 
than to find in our prisons persons labouring 
under this conviction. Mrs. Meredith, the 
Honorary Secretary of the Female Branch 
of the Prisoners’ Aid Society —a lady who 
has had great experience among our female 
convicts, having been appointed by govern- 
ment to visit the women confined in the 
Brixton Prison — assures me that it is very 
common to find among them, those who 
readily admit the crime for which they have 
been incarcerated, as well as the enormity 
of their sin. Such persons will allow that 
they were fully convinced of its wickedness 
at the time of its perpetration ; and yet they 
will insist that they had not at the moment 
the power to control themselves. During 
their imprisonment, they will even fre- 
quently burst out into uncontrollable fits of 
violence without the least provocation, and 
at the same time use the most blasphemous 
language. When, however, the attack is 
over, they calmly admit they were fully 
aware of their outrageous and causeless be- 
haviour, and insist that they were impelled 
to it by the Devil. Many of them, indeed, 
are perfectly well aware when an attack is 
impending, and will frequently tell the war- 
ders in their own phraseology, that “they 
are sorry to say they feel a ‘ break out’ is 
coming on.” 

Another extraordinary feature in these 
attacks is the almost supernatural stre 
which the women seem for the time being 
to possess. Mrs. Skyring, a lady of unim- 
peachable veracity, who was for many years 
the lady visitor to the female convicts in the 
Millbank Prison, informs me, that she has 
frequently seen three or four powerful men 
severely taxed, in taking one female prisoner 
of no great muscular power to her cell, and 
that their exertions were such, that the pers- 
piration poured off their faces. When. she 
visited the prison, one morning, some years 
since, she found that a woman, who was sub- 
ject to such attacks, had the night before, 
in @ paroxysm of unprovoked fury, broken 
her iron bedstead into pieces. ‘+ How is it 
possible ?” said Mrs. Skyring to her, “ that 
yeu could have had the strength to do it ?” 
“Oh, ma’am'!” was the woman’s reply, “I 
did it easily then, but I couldn’t do it now, 
or anything like it. When the Devil is in 
me, I could break up one twice as strong 
as that is.” A woman of the name of Kearns, 
whose case is mentioned in the “ Memoirs 
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of a Prison Matron,” and whom I afterwards 
saw in the Convict Lunatic Asylum, at Fish- 
erton, near Salisbury, was another instance 
of the superhuman power essed by 
women during attacks of this kind. When 
in Millbank Prison,‘she would tear the iron 
bars from the fastenings in the stone steps 
to use them as weapons of defence ; and 
when confined for punishment in the dark 
cell, she would tear up the flooring with her 
hands. At Fisherton, where, by the way, 
not the slightest insanity (according to the 
legal definition of the term) could be de- 
tected in her, it required the united strength 
of three powerful male warders to hold her. 
She, too, was perfectly well aware of the 
approach of the attack, and when not under 
the xysm, was generally a quiet well- 
conducted person. Lately, a wéman, sub- 
ject to a similar infirmity, was sent by the 
authorities from one of our prisons to Fish- 
erton, as a lunatic, but notwithstanding all 
the skill and experience of the medical offi- 
cers of the asylum, not a single trace of 
insanity could be detected in her, and she 
was sent back to the prison she had come 
from. ' 

Among male prisoners the uncontrollable 
spirit of evil is equally developed, although 
it generally shows itself in a different way. 
Fits of passion are less frequent among 
them, while hardened wickedness is perhaps. 
more common. Between the paroxysms of” 
fury, females will conduct themselves in an. 
orderly and respectable manner, but with: 
similar cases in male prisoners, the warders 
are never certain. 

But it is rather in our ‘Criminal Lgnatic - 
Asylums that cases assuming the form of 
demoniacal possession, generally manifest 
themselves in acts which set at defiance all 
legal definitions of insanity. A case of the 
kind came under my own notice some few 
years since in the Convict Lunatic Asylum 
at Fisherton. A prisoner who had been 
tried for an attempt to murder, was. con- 
victed, and sentenced to penal servitude for 
life. While undergoing the probationary 
term of solitary confinement, he had-shown . 
some symptoms of insanity (whether. real 
or assumed it would be impossible. to say, 
for sometimes  pranere feign it with great 
skill), and had in consequence been sent to 
the Asylum. Here he had been placed in a 
ward in which some score of the most dan- 
gerous patients in the establishment were 
confined. At the Fisherton Asylum, neither 
handcuffs, strait- waistcoats, nor lock-up cells 
are used to restrain the patients — disci- 

line being maintained amongst them solely 
S a very efficient and powerful staff of 
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warders, who are generally chosen from 
pensioners of the Army or Navy, and are 
always men of good character. One morn- 
ing when this class of patients was in the 
airing-ground — a space surrounded by high 
walls and not more than a quarter of an acre 
in extent— the prisoner alluded to, for 
some real or imaginary provocation, made 
an attack upon another patient. One of 
the warders on duty (a remarkably powerful 
and good-tempered man, and a great favour; 
ite with all) interfered to preserve order, 
and succeeded in separating the disputants, 
sorely to the annoyance of the aggressor, 
who threatened to be avenged on the war- 
der for his interference. Some weeks passed 
over without the fellow taking any notice 
of what had happened beyond occasionally 
scowling sullenly at the warder, which he 
treated with perfect indifference. One 
morning, however, when the warder entered 
the yard, the prisoner suddenly sprang upon 
him, and with some weapon, which he held 
in his hand, attempted to stab him in the 
throat. So well had the blow been aimed, 
that it would certainly have severed the 
carotid artery, had not the warder suddenly 
jumped aside ; as it was, he received a deep 
wound in the shoulder. He immediately 
seized the prisoner and threw him on the 

round, when the other warders came to 

is assistance. The man was secured, and 
the weapon he had used —a sharp piece of 
iron fixed firmly in a wooden handle with 
some string — was taken from him. 

Now this was a case which, according to 
the law, exhibited no symptom of insanity. 
A trifling provocation had been received, 
which the prisoner had determined to 
avenge. By-some means he a (or 
more probably found) a small piece of an 
iron hoop, which, unobserved, he had ground 
to the sharpness of a razor. He then ob- 
tained two pieces of wood, which, most 
probably by means of the piece of iron 
already in his possession, he fashioned into 
the-thape of a handle. He then managed 
to get a piece of string, with which he neatly 
fastened the two pieces of wood together 
with the iron between. How he contrived 
to do all this, incessantly watched as he 
was; it is Gifficult to imagine. He possibly 


“fixed: the ron in the handle when in bed, 


with -his ‘hands bereath the clothes, and 
when the warden was asleep, for one officer 
remained in the ward all night, his bed 
being enclosed by a strong iron cage into 
which he locked himself, that he might not 
be murdered in his sleep, but which he could 
leave at a moment’s notice to quell any dis- 
turbance that. might arise. 
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Another singular feature which appears 
ery to distinguish this particular ten- 
ency of the mind from insanity is, that the 
individual, although perfectly well aware of 
the crime he is about to commit and the 
consequences which may attend it, has 
neither pleasure nor satisfaction in its per- 
petration ; and the victim is generally one 
who has given him no cause of offence what- 
ever. On the contrary, indeed, he is often 
one to whom he is tenderly attached. The 
only thing which the lunatic and the sup- 
d demoniac appear to have in common, 
is that neither seems to repent of the fault 
he has committed, though the latter will 
frequently regret the sorrow he has eaused 
to othérs by his crime. For the victim 
himself he has none whatever. 

A singular difference exists also in the 
means of curing the two classes. Over the 
lunatic religion appears to have no power, 
beyond a certain sort of sedative influence ; 
while with the other its power is not unfre- 
quently very great. On conversing some 
years ago on the subject of demoniacal pos- 
session with an eminent minister of religion, 
he told me that he fully believed in the pos- 
sibility of this disease, and of the power of 
religion over it, for he had experienced its 
effects in his own person. He had a daugh- 
ter, who was then grown up, to whom, when 
a child of about ten years of age, he had 
an extraordinary affection. Every action 
of her life was a source of intense interest 
to him, and one of his greatest pleasures 
was to instruct her and develop her mind 
himself. Without his love suffering the 
slightest abatement a terrible desire to de- 
stroy her came upon him. The feeling gave 
him great horror, and he attempted to over- 
come it—but in vain. In despair he ap- 
plied to an eminent physician for advice, 
and candidly told him the whole history of 
the case. e physician prescribed change 
of air, amusement, and separation from the 
child. The minister followed the advice, 
and the terrible desire appeared to leave 
him, but, on again meeting with his daugh- 
ter, it came over him in fall force. He now 
determined to try the effect of earnest and 
continual prayer. The attacks became far 
weaker and with longer intervals between 
them. On each successive return of the 
temptation —no matter how slight — he 
immediately offered up a prayer, and the 
thought left him. He continued this sys- 
tem, till at last he completely conquered the 
desire, and it never returned to him. 

The following case will also show the 

wer of prayer in repelling attacks of the 

ind. A married lady, about five-and- 
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thirty years ‘of age, who was the mother 
of several children, and lived on terms of 
great affection with her husband and family, 
was noticed to become sullen and abstracted 
in her behaivour, without any apparent 
cause. For some time she s led silent- 
ly against the feeling, but it mereased in 
intensity till at last it developed itself into 
acts of great harshness and even cruelty to 
the children, and of aversion towards her 
husband. Her behaviour caused much 
alarm and grief to her family and friends, 
and she was narrowly watched ; yet nothing 
could be discovered indicative of insanity. 
A me also came over her religious ideas. 
She been a regular and attentive atten- 
dant at a place of worship, but she sudden- 
ly ceased to go at all; nor could any argu- 
ments induce her to alter her conduct. 
The attack continued to increase, although 
she appeared occasionally to struggle ener- 
getically against it, and in these intervals 
she would be exceedingly kind to her chil- 
dren, though it was easy to detect that her 
affection was rather assumed than real. At 
last she confided to a female relation, that 
her mind had lately undergone a complete 
change, for which she could not account. 
She told her she had taken the strongest 
dislike to her husband, (whose behaviour to 
her had always been of the most affec- 
tionate description,) and a horrible wish 
continually came over her to attack her 
children, to whom she had hitherto been a 
most exemplary mother. This friend, natur- 
ally dveoiling the consequences which 
might arise from such an abnormal condi- 
tion of the mind, informed the lady’s hus- 
band, who immediately applied for advice 
to a physician of great experience in dis- 
eases of the mind. He ordered that she 
should be instantly separated from her 
family, and placed where she could have 
plenty of amusement, besides change of air 
- and scene. The husband determined to 
act on the suggestion, and a female friend 
of the family, residing at Brighton, readily 

ed to take charge of the unfortunate 
lady till a change for the better should take 
place. 

For several weeks after her. arrival at 
Brighton, she did not exhibit the same ani- 
mosity towards her husband and family, 
but her mind in regard to religious subjects 
evidently became worse. She refused to 
join the family at prayers, nothing could 
induce her to enter a place of worship, and 
she would frequently burst out into the 
most blasphemous expressions against the 
Deity himself. Her husband now became 
dreadfully alarmed, and requested the mir- 
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ister of his chapel, an eminent Nonconfor- 
mist divine, for whom his wife had a great 
respect, to try if it were not ible to 
bring her po better frame of ae His 
request was willingly acceded to, and the - 
minister left ane for ore po 
at regret the lady receiv im coldly 
a sternly. She told him she had no de- 
sire to see him or any of his aire and 
requested him to leave the house. He at- 
tempted to soothe her, and, assisted by the 
lady of the house, with great tact drew her 
into conversation on indifferent subjects. 
Having thus attracted her attention, he sud- 
denly proposed that she and the lady of the 
house should join him in prayer. She made 
no objection, though it was evident she felt 
no pleasure in the proposition, and the three 
kneeled down at the table, the lady being 
opposite to the minister, who, covering his 
face with his hands, commenced a long and 
earnest prayer. After some time had 
elapsed, he thought he felt occasionally a 
slight movement of the table, but he took 
no notice, and without removing his hands 
continued praying. Presently his attention 
was attracted by the sound of a strong sob- 
bing on the part of the lady, who shortly 
afterwards burst into a violent flood of 
tears. The minister ceased praying, and 
with the help of the lady’s friend, succeeded 
in consoling her to a considerable extent. 
In the evening he a: offered up prayer, 
and this time the lady joined with evident 
willingness. He visited her afterwards 
several times, and a gradual but perceptible 
change for the better took place. She re- 
sumed her religious duties, and shortly 
afterwards returned fo her husband, perfect- 
ly restored in mind, and became the same 
ious and affectionate wife and mother she 
Rad been before her illness, which never 
again returned. 

I may here quote another case which 
came under my own observation, in which a 
totally different system was adopted. A 
young widow-lady of good character, but 
without any particularly pious tendency, 
and of a somewhat gay disposition, sudden- 
ly conceived a strong aversion to her two 
children, whom she had hitherto treated 
with great kindness. Her friends noticing 
her altered behaviour, and dreading the re- 
sults, proposed, under medical advice that 
she should be separated from her children, 
to try the effect of change of scene and 
amusement. The plan was adopted, and 
the children were placed under the care of 
a respectable woman in London. The 
mother, meanwhile, went to Paris, where 
she resided at a respectable Boarding 
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House. During her stay she entered into 
every kind of amusement and gaity, and 

dually her aversion to her children left 
ee and -after a residence of some months 
in the French capital, she returned to Lon- 
don. It was judged best, however, that the 
children should not reside with her, but 
continue under the care of the person in 
whose charge they had hitherto been. To 
this she made no objection, but visited them 
frequently; always showing the greatest 
affection for them. One morning the wo- 
man in whose charge they were, received 
a note from the mother, requesting she 
would call on her without delay as she had 
something she wished particularly to com- 
municate to her. The woman immediately 
left home to call on the lady, but on her ar- 
rival at the house, was informed by the ser- 
vant that her mistress had been obliged to 
leave home on some business, but would 
very shortly return. The woman then en- 
tered the house to await the return of the 
lady, but finding she did not make her ap- 
pearance, she proceeded to her own home, 
where she found one of the children mur- 
dered. It afterwards transpired that the 
mothér had watched the house till the wo- 
man had left it, when she entered and per- 
petrated the crime. On being arrested, 
she acknowledged, without hesitation, that 
she had killed the child (to whom she was 
tenderly attached) under an impulse she 
could not control. She was tried for the 
murder, and the jury putting a merciful in- 
terpretation on her conduct, acquitted her 
on the ground of insanity, and she became 
an inmate of a Convict Lunatic: Asylum. 
Had the same system been adopted with 
her that was used in the last-mentioned 
case, how different might have been the 
result. 

Although at the commencement of the 
attack religion appears to exercise an im- 
mense curative power, that power dimin- 
ishes in strength the longer recourse to it is 
delayed, till,,as in the case referred to of 
the criminal in the Fisherton Asylum, its 
efficacy is utterly lost — so debased and de- 

aded may the mind of man become by 
ong continued wickedness. With women, 
on the contrary, even in the worst cases, 
religion appears to exercise occasionally a 
most salutary effect, and it is extremely 
common for female prisoners, whose whole 
lives appear to have been but one tissue of 
vice and crime, to soften under the appeals 
of the minister of religion, or the- ladies 
appointed by Government as visitors; al- 
though perhaps the immediate effects of 
their teaching may pass away. The religi- 
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ous ministrations of ladies appear, however, 
to be on the whole far more efficacious 
with female prisoners, than those of the 
clergy. F 
We may remark here, although not di- 
rectly connected with our subject, that la- 
dies are less likely to be imposed upon by . 
hypocrites than men. As the mind of the 
female convict becomes debased, she appears 
to increase in cunning. She has tears in 
command for men, and often shows great 
tact in choosing the proper time to use 
them. Not unfrequently the minister of 
religion (especially if he be inexperienced 
in prison duty) is congratulating himself on 
the effect he believes on has produced on 
the mind of a prisoner, while she, far 
from being penitent, is laughing in her 
sleeve at the deception she has practised 
on him. This is of very common occur- 
rence with old offenders. Again, amongst 
ladies, a vast difference exists in their 
capability to engage the attention of 
female prisoners. Some exercise the most 
wondrous power over them; while others 
are not only unable to claim their attention, 
but their kind offices frequently appear on- 
ly to irritate and annoy. A case of the 
kind lately occurred in B —— Prison for 
Female Convicts. A lady and gentleman, 
under an order from the Secretary of State, 
were visiting the building, and on passing 
through one of the wards in which a num- 
ber of female prisoners were assembled, the 
lady, with great kindness of tone, spoke to 
them, as “ misguided wanderers 
the fold.” She had hardly uttered the 
words, when with one accord the whole of 
the prisoners present flew into such an un- 
controllable fit of fury, that the lady had to 
be hurried out of the ward to save her from 
personal injury. But the anger of the pris- 
oners did not subside with the lady’s disap- 
pearance. They all screamed atthe top of 
their voices, and this being heard by those - 
in the‘other wards, in a short time all the 
— in the building (numbering some 
undreds) took up the cry with such ener- 
gy, that the noise could be heard at a con- 
siderable distance from the prison walls. 
So intense.was the fury of the women, that 
the warders, both male and female, were 
utterly powerless in their attempts to re- 
store order, and they were obliged to wait 
helplessly till the storm had raged itself 
out. Some ladies, too, have the tact of ex- 
ercising, by means of religion, an immense 
power over the degraded of their own sex. 
As a counterpart to the anecdote given 
above, I may quote the case of a person, 
formerly a Bible woman, who now devotes 
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her whole time and energy to the reforma- 
tion of criminals of her own sex, especially 
to those whose term of imprisonment has 
expired. Through her means, many of 
those who otherwise would have returned 
to their old depraved habits, are now lead- 
ing a life of respectability. Of the singu- 
lar power possessed by this Bible woman, 
one anecdote must suffice. The lady-super- 
intendent of a Home for Liberated Female 
Convicts told me that a young woman who 
had been released from prison, was sent 
there until employment could be found for 
her. A letter was also sent to the lady, 
advising that a strict watch should be kept 
over the girl, as from some words she had 
let fall before leaving the prison, it was evi- 
dent she intended to return to her former 
degraded course of life. The girl, the form 
of whose head indicated the lowest type of 
intelligence, had, before her conviction, been 
on the streets, from which she had been 
taken by a benevolent lady, whose bounty 
she repaid by purposely setting fire to her 
house while under anger at some imaginary 
affront. The lady-superintendent having 
been informed by the girl that her friends 
resided in a village about twelve miles from 
Shrewsbury, wrote to the clergyman of the 
parish to ask if he could reconcile the girl 
with her family. In a short time she re- 
ceived for answer, that her father and 
mother were quite willing to receive her 
again. The lady now requested the Bible 
woman to accompany the girl (to whom she 
had given a few shillings as pocket-money) 
to the Euston Square Station, and to pay 
her fare to Shrewsbury, but not to lose sight 
of her till the train started. About three 
hours afterwards, the Bible woman returned 
to the Home alone, for further instructions 
from the lady. 

“ No train,” she said, “ will start before 
the mail train, which arrives at Shrewsbury 
at a late hour; and I hardly thought it ad- 
visable that the girl should arrive in the 
night without anyone to take charge of 

er.” 

“ But surely,” said the lady, “you have 
not left her by herself at the station. If 
you have, we certainly shall not see her 

ain ” 


“Oh! there is no fear of that ma’am,” 
the Bible woman replied. “TI talked to her 
very seriously on the road to the station. 
I feel I have perfect control over her, and 
that she will remain quietly till I return.” 

“ Pray go back immediately to the station 


and bring her here. She had better not 
go to Shrewsbury till to-morrow.” 
After the Bible woman’s departure, the 
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lady superintendent remained at the Home 
in a state of great anxiety, fearing that the 
girl might have escaped ; but, to her great 
relief, at nine o'clock in the evening she 
returned. 

“T am very pleased to see you,” said the 
lady. “ You are quite right to return here, 
although I did not expect you to coma 
alone.’ 

“ Oh, ma’am,” said the girl, “I couldn’t 
have done otherwise, had I] wished it, when 
M told me I was to go back. I felt 
I must come home whether I would or no.” 

It should be stated that the girl reached 
her father’s house in safety, where she has 
since remained, and is leading a respectable 
life. 

But to return from this long digression. 
There are many proofs extant, apart from 
Scriptural testimony, to show that the an- 
cient Hebrews fully believed in demoniacal 
possession. The Rabbis even encouraged 
the belief to such an extent as to give 
names to the individual demons who were 
supposed to exercise particular influences 
over different classes of men. They fre- 

uently even gave the same names both to 
the demons and to the diseases or vices 
over which the demons presided, and also 
to the persons habitually addicted to the 
articular form of wickedness. Without 
or one moment holding such nomenclature. 
as anything better than an absurdity, one 
of these demons might almost be said to ex- 
ist in the present day. Hugh Farmer, 
uoting Lightfoot’s Hor. Hebs. says, “‘ Kor- 
doos they believe, is a demon who rules 
over him who drinks too much new (i.e., 
alcoholic) wine; and by this they did not 
mean that the man was a drunkard in the 
ordinary sense of the word, or a lunatic, 
but that he was under the power of a de- 
mon whose wishes he was compelled to 
obey.” 

My attention was first called to the 


‘similarity between the Jewish ideas on the 


subject of demoniacal possession, and cer- 
fain effects which the abuse of strong 
iquors is apt to produce on persons in our 
own times. One day I was conversing with 
the chaplain of one of our Metropolitan 
prisons on the subject of demoniacal pos- 
session, when his wife, who happened to be 
resent, said, “If demoniacal possession 
exist among us, a prisoner who was 
here about a month since might, I believe, 
be held forward as a proof. Although 
barely twenty years of age, she has been in 
prison no fewer than nineteen times since 
she was seventeen.” 


’ 
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“For what crime has she been punish- 
ed?” I enquired. 

“ For excessive violence of temper and 
outrageous assaults on unoffending persons 
— generally without the slightest provoca- 
tion. And yet nothing can be brought 
against her moral character. She is neither 


-a thief nor a drunkard; in fact, the state 


of utter poverty she was always in (inhabit- 
ing alternately the workhouse and the 
prison) precluded the possibility of her ob- 
taining spirits even if she had desired it. 
Neither kindness nor punishment seemed to 
have the slightest effect upon her. Once, 
when her term of imprisonment was over, I 
took her into my own house, and by ex- 
treme kindness, tried to see if I could not 
work a reformation in her. But it was 
useless. After a few days I was obliged to 
send her away. A lady of fortune who 
visited the prison also determined to see 


~ what kindness would do, and took her home 


with her, where she was treated with the 
greatest kindness and affection ; but before 
a week had expired she also was obliged to 
send her away. 
R. expressed a strong desire to see the 
irl. 

“ She is not here now,” said the chaplain, 
“but when she returns, I will inform you; 
and I have no doubt the governor will al- 
low you to see her. She is seldom out of 
prison a fortnight together.” 

The following week I received a note 
from the chaplain, informing me that the 
girl was again in prison, and that, if I wish- 
ed it, I should be allowed to see her. The 
next day, about noon, I called at the chap- 
lain’s house. He told me it was a pity I 
had not arrived earlier, for I might then 
have seen the prisoner in one of her attacks. 
She had been walking in the airing ground, 
and when the other prisoners were Toles 
it, she put her arm round an iron column, 
and declared she would not goin. The 
female warder kindly endeavoured to per- 
suade her to leave the ground, but the onl 
answer she received was a flat re 
The governor was sent for, and he said to 
the girl: 

“Why will you behave in this foolish 
manner? Now do go in, like a good girl. 
If you do not, 1 must Punish you, and I 
have no wish to do that. 

“T won’t goin,” was the only reply she 
made. 

The governor then sent for three. male 
warders to remove her, but so powerful was 
the clutch of her arms on the iron column, 
that at last they were obliged to desist, 
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fearing they might injure her if they used 
greater force. After she had remained in 
that position about an hour, of her own 
accord she loosened her grasp and quietly 
went to her cell. 

I was now introduced to the governor, 
who, accompanied by the chaplain, conduct- 
ed me to her cell. On entering it we found 
the prisoner (a young girl with a by no 
means powerful form, and with a tolerably 
good expression of countenance) quietly 
standing with her back against the wall and 
her eyes cast upon the ground. : 

“ Girl, what is the reason you will con- 
tinue to act in the foolish manner you do?” 
said the governor, with great kindness in 
his tone and manner. “It goes to my 
heart to punish you, but I cannot have the 
rules of the prison set at defiance by any 
one. Now tell me, has any one offended 
you this morning?” ; 

“No,” the girl answered quietly. 

“ Have you anything to complain of?” 

“ No, governor.” 

“ Will you promise me,” said the gover- 
nor, “ to be a good girl for the remainder of 
the day if I look over what took place this 
morning.” ‘ 

“ No, governor,” she said, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, as if turning over in her 
mind his offer. “I feel I can’t be good. 
The devil is in me to-day, so it’s no use 
making you a promise.” 

We left the cell, and the door was closed 
on her. The next moment she commenced 
ringing her bell, calling for the warders, 
screaming, and giving every annoyance in 
her power. 

“She will go on in that manner for 
hours,” said the governor. : 

“ Why do you not place her in a distant 
part of the prison, where she could not dis- 
turb the others ? ” I inquired. 

“I tried that experiment,” said the gov- 
ernor, “and she immediately stripped off 
the hem of her gown, and attempted to 
strangle herself, very nearly succeeding. 
One time, after her behavigur had been 
tolerably quiet, I placed her in company 
with another prisoner; but the woman beg- 
ged to be relieved from her, so great was 
the dread she had of her. Nothing seems 
to have any beneficial effect, and we are 
never certain of her, for with all her fury 
she is exceedingly cunning,” e. 

On further inquiry I found that religion 
seemed to have some effect on her, though 
only a momentary one. Occasionally in 
her fits of fury she would commence singe 
a hymn, and it generally calmed her. e 
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surgeon of the prison now joined us, and I 
asked him whether there was not some 
insanity in the girl’s case. 

“T would willingly find it if I could,” was 
his reply ; “ but although I have watched 
her most attentively, I can find none what- 
ever.” 

One singuiar feature in her case should, 
however, mentioned. The chaplain’s 
wife (whom she appeared to hold in more 
respect than any one else) told me, that the 
girl was impressed with the firm conviction 
that she was under the power of the devil; 
and that she could not help her behaviour. On 
further inquiring into her history, I found 
that, till - was seventeen years of age, 
she showed no bad disposition whatever ; 
but was a quiet, well-conducted, under-nurse 
in a family. She then suffered from an at- 
tack of typhus fever, and was, of course, 
treated under the strong stimulating system. 
After she had recovered from her illness 
these fits of fury came on. I have also met 
with many other extraordinary changes for 
the worse, in the temper of individuals, 
when the stimulating system has been car- 
ried to excess in cases of typhus fever. 

Though religion frequently has an im- 
mense effect over cases arising from intoxi- 
cation, — sometimes even seeming to affect 
a perfect cure, yet relapses often happen, 
and the moment of their occurrence can be 
traced with extraordinary exactitude. A 
_ benevolent lady in Scotland once met in a 
reformatory with a young girl, of eighteen 
or nineteen years of age, whose appearance 
and history greatly interested her. She was 
the daughter of respectable parents, but 
had quitted her home and led a life of prof- 
ligacy and drunkenness in the streets of 
Glasgow. The, lady who, with her family, 
were total abstainers, took her to her home in 
the country, where the girl remained for 
more than two years. During that time 
she was docile, quiet, and obedient, and was 
much esteemed by the family. So great 
was the confidence Mrs. X—— had in the 
girl, that having occasion to visit Edinburgh 
or a week, she took her with her. One 
night the lady paid a visit to a friend, and 
on returning home, her cab was stopped by 
a crowd which had collected in the street 
round a drunken woman, who was scream- 
ing at the top of her voice, and making use 
of the most disgusting and profane expres- 
sions. At first the lady tried to close her 
ears to the sounds, but suddenly she seemed 
to recognise the voice, and, listening atten- 
tively, found to her horror, that it was the 
voice of the girl who had been so long an 
inmate of her house. The next morning 
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she appeared before her mistress and im- 

lored pardon for her behaviour’ the night 
before, urging, as an excuse, that a person 
had persuaded her to take a glass of whisky, 
and the moment she had tasted the spirit 
her love for it returned, and she could not 
restrain herself from taking another, and so 
on until she became‘intoxicated. The lady, 
greatly to her honour, gave her another 
trial; but it was useless. She soon found 
out that the girl had added <a A to her 
other vices, and she was obliged to send 
her away. 

A third case was brought under my no- 
tice by Mrs. Meredith, wo sl I have already 
mentioned. She showed me a meek-looki 
woman, of some forty years of age, who ha 
just left prison after an incarceration of 
three years for robbery. She had_been 
both a drunkard and a thief. Mrs. Mere- 
dith induced her to take the pledge, fearing 
that if once she returned to her old habits 
of drinking, her integrity would give way 
as well. Employment was found for her in 
the house of a charitable Jewish lady, who 
was made aware of her history. She con- 
tinued in this place for about a fortnight, 
when on seeking for a cabman who had en- 
tered a public house, the man offered her a 
glass of gin. The poor woman had not the 
courage to refuse it, and, with her own 
money, took a second glass, and so on till 
she was quite drunk. 4. second situation 
was obtained for her, but the love of drink 
had again returned; and as it grew 
stronger her integrity became less, till at 
last she was arrested on a charge of robbing 
the house, was convicted and again impris- 
oned. 

The power of this demon(assuming it to 
be one) seems to be fully as great over men 
as over women. Not a session passes with- 
out cases of the kind coming under the no- 
tice of the public. Indeed, so frequent are 
they, that it would be useless to speak fur- 
ther of them, were it not to point out to 
the reader more distinctly the particular 
class of cases I allude to. A boy about 
fifteen years of age, who resided with his 
parents (both habitual drunkards) in a 
court in the neighbourhood of St. Giles’, 
was a confirmed tippler, young as he was. 
He d a keen ear for music, a good 
voice, and a clear enunciation ; and his 
principal occupation was singing songs in 
the evening at the various gin-shops and 
public-houses in the vicinity, for which he 
generally received either gin or pence from 
the bystanders. The money he earned in 
this detestable manner he took home to his 
parents, who not only offered no objection 
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to his method of life, but positively encour- 
aged him in it, as it enabled them to in- 
dulge more frequently in ardent spirits. 
By constant practice, the gin the lad took 
lost a considerable deal of its intoxicating 
power ; but he became somewhat eccentric 
in his manner, though without showing the 
slightest symptoms of insanity. With only 
one exception he seemed to have no affec- 
tion for his family ; and that was for his lit- 
tle sister, a child between two and three 
years of age, of whom he a red ver 
fond. One. afternoon, Toe ng lle 
his habitual occupation of singing in the 
public-house, he amused himself with play- 
ing with this child. Suddenly he left off, 
and, taking the child kindly by the hand, 
he led her into a back yard, and from 
thence through a small trap door into a 
coal cellar. He then took a pieee of cord 
a few feet long, with a loop on one end of 
it (which it was afterwards proved he had 
himself prepared), and placing the hoop 
on his foot, he passed the corp round the 
child’s neck, and pulling the other end 
ightly, deliberately strangled her. He was 

rwards tried for the murder, and ac- 
quitted on the ground of insanity—a view 
: the sr nay was evidently taken by 
the jury compassionate feeli rath- 
er than from any frets in the a to 
prove it. 

Another and still more terrible case in 
point, was that of the man Jeffries, who 
was lately ha at the Old Bailey for 
the murder of his son. The history of this 
man is altogether a most singular one, as 
showing the conflict between 
within him. It ap 
well brought up by honest mts. In his 
early youth and manhood he had lived a 
wild and irregular course of life. He af- 
‘ann — both ashamed and tired 

is, and ved to marry, considering 
that ia the society of a virtuous woman he 
would be better able to shun bad compan- 
ions and the gin-shop. His marriage seems 
to have been a most unfortunate one, and 
after the birth of his child, he separated 
from his wife, of whose ante-nuptial respec- 
tability he began to entertain great doubts, 
resolving to bring up the infant at his own 
cost. After the separation, Jeffries ap- 





pears to have led a veuy peuiten Sp, i 


ternating between fits of drunkenness and 
dissipation and sti religious feeling. 

At last he made a desperate effort and 
took the pledge ; and then, poining the con- 
gregation of an eminent Baptist minister, 
conducted himself for some time in an 
orderly pious manner. He regularly paid 
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the expenses incurred by his child, of whom 
he appeared to be excessively fond, and 
conducted himself in every way in an hon- 
est and respectable manner. 

Jeffries appears to have been seduced by 
some of his companions again to enter a 
public house, which he left in a state of in- 
toxication. His old. drunken habits now 
returned, and he led a more dissipated life 
than ever. A fit of remorse then came 
over him, and once more he took the pledge, 
and again joined the Baptist congregation. 

He now appeared to have determined to 
lead a moral and religious life, and for some 
time kept to his resolution with singular 
courage. He likewise became a member 
of a Religious Tract Society held in con- 
nection with the chapel. So great had his 
zeal for religion become, that at the execu- 
tion of the five pirates at the Old Bailey, 
he stood under the gallows . distributing 
tracts to the spectators. 

But Jeffries once more succumbed to the 
temptation to drink, feeling at the same 
time fully aware of his degraded conduct. 
Indeed he a to have entered into 
a compact with the devil, so that he might 
drink and be pious at the same time; and 
not unfrequently was he found holding forth 
to strangers on religious matters when he 
was three- drunk. All this time, the 
impulse to kill his child — of whom he was 


by 

the child, knowing full well the sin he was 
committing, and dreading the punishment 
for it, which he felt would be his reward 


r the murder he quitted London; and 
so cunningly did he conduct his movements, 
that there is little doubt he would have 
succeeded in escaping altogether from jus- 
tice, had it not Sissy Benes et to his own 
statement) that the same impulse which 
had impelled him to murder his child, now 
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insisted that he should give himself up into | der the signature of “ Roy.” After leaving 
the hands of the police. Each day it re-| college, he became connected with the pe- 
turned with renewed force, till he could no | riodical literature of that day, and amon 
longer support the terrible pressure; and | other enterprises, established the “ Ameri- 
even while dreading the consequences, and | can Monthly M ine,” in 1828, most of the 
knowing full well the punishment that| contents of which were the productions of 
awaited him, the impulse eons so intol-| his own pen. He continued his labors in’ 
erable that he gave way to it and surren-| this Mazagine for more than two years, 
dred himself. Not the slightest indication | when he joined the staff of the “ New-York 
of insanity could be detected in him. His| Mirror,” a weekly literary journal which 
indulgence in drink did not in any way | bad been started by Mr. George P. Morris 
affect his mind, so as to render him insensi- | about seven years before. Soon after form- 
ble to the distinction between right and ing his connection with Mr. Morris, he com- 
wrong. He was, on the contrary, acutely | menced an extensive tour in Europe, where 
sensible on the point, and admitted it to the | he remained for the space of about seven 
last. years. The fruits of his European experi- 
From these cases I think it is evident! ence were given to the public in his lively 
that a certain abnormal state of mind exists | volumes entitled “ Pencillings by the Way,” 
which yet is not insanity according to the | which originally appeared in the columns 
legal definition of the term. It isa state|of the “Mirror.” His travels extended 
unaffected, so far as science can prove, by | through France, Italy, and Greece, and into 
any physical condition of the body, on| portions of European Turkey and Asia 
which medicine appears to have no effect,| Minor. As an attaché of the American 
and on which religion alone seems to exer- | legation at Paris, to which office he had been 
cise any beneficial control. What that| appointed by Mr. Rives, then United States 
influence is, I leave others to determine, Minister at that Court, he gained free access 
fully convinced, however, that the subject | to the highest social circles, and with the 
is well worthy of investigation. habits of keen and rapid observation which 
Witu1aM Gieert. | he had already formed, and which remained 
one of his prominent characteristics through- 
out his life, he obtained a rich store of ma- 
——— terials for sparkling mage oy and piquant, 
and not unfrequently, a little mischievous, 
comment. During that period, he also pub- 
NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. lished “ Inklings of Adventure.” a series of 
tales and sketches written for the London 
Tue death of Mr. Willis, which took |“ New Monthly Magazine,” under the signa- 
place on Sunday evening at- Idlewild, al-| ture of Philip Slingsby, which obtained a 
not an occasion of surprise to the [brilliant ity both 





the of the chronic maladies against | criticised by the British periodicals on 
whieh Le hed en beawaly Sought for many | 

years, will awaken a feeling of tender re-: the interior of households where he 
gret over a wide ion of our country | had been received as a guest, and some of 
which recognized brilliant qualities of' his remarks on the writings of Captain Mar- 
his mind, an‘ the peculiar traits of charac-: ryatt, then in the height of his reputation as 
ter, that gave him such marked distinction | a popular novelist, led to a duel with that 
as an American poet, a lively and sparkling | author at Chatham, which however hap- 
OR ado ppt pam. pily terminated without bloodshed on either 

. Willis was born in Portland, Me., | side. rae 

on the 20th of January, 1807, and had con-| After exhausting Euro life in its 
sequently just completed his sixtieth year at | manifold enticing r. Willis return- 
the time of his death. He received his| ed to America in 1837, having two years 
early education at the Boston Latin School, | previously been married to an English lady, 
and at Phillips Andover Academy, where | the daughter of General Stace, superin- 
he was prepared for Yale College, at which | tendent of the military and naval arsenal 
mstitution he was graduated in 1827. His| at Woolwich. Upon arriving in this coun- 


poetical genius was exhibited while he was try, he retired to the beautiful rural resi- 
yet a school-boy, and during his residence | dence on the Susquehanna near Owego in 
im New Haven he published a series of this State, which under the romantic name 
poems entitled “ Scripture. Sketches,” un-|of Glenmary has obtained a celebrity as 
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wide as the writings which date from that 
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place. In 1839, he became one of the edi- 
tors of a New-York literary journal called 
the “Corsair,” and in the same year he 
made another visit to England, where he 
published “ Letters from under a Bridge,” 
written originally at Glenmary, and one of 
his most eable productions. This was 
speedily followed by his two dramas, “ Tor- 
tesa the Usurer,” and “ Bianca Visconti,” 
and a collection of stories, poems, and Eu- 
ropean letters, entitled “ Loiterings of Trav- 
el.” At this period, he published a splendid 
illustrated edition of his ms, and con- 
tributed the letter-press descriptions to 
Bartlett's “ Views of the Scenery of the 
United States and Canada.” He returned 
to the United States in 1844, and in con- 
nection with his former associate, Mr. Mor- 
ris, established the “Evening Mirror,” a 
daily newspaper of this city. e death of 
his wife, and the failure of his own health, 
induced him to make a third visit to Europe, 
where he brought out an edition of his maga- 
zine articles under the title of “ Dashes at 
Life with a Free Pencil.” 

After a residence of about two years 
abroad he returned to New York in 1846, 
and in the same year was married to the 
estimable lady who still survives him, a 
daughter of the Hon. Joseph Grinnell of 
New Bedford. He now sulted an octavo 
edition of his complete works, and in con- 
nection with his devoted fellow-laborer, Mr. 
Morris, established the “ Home Journal,” 
which rapidly won a large share of the pub- 
lic favor, and has continued from that time 
to the present, a popular, and almost unique 


organ of literature, society, fashionable life, | 


and the news of the day. The reputation 
of this favorite journal was due, in a great 
degree, to the assiduity, tact, and versatile 
literary powers of . Willis. He was 
never weary of his task, never at a loss for 
suggestive themes, never wanting in skill of 
adaptation, in curious surprises of expres- 
sion, or in flowing wealth of original illus- 
tration. His devotion to his editorial duties 
was like that of a fond mother to her pet 
child. The languor of disease seemed to 
ypeme no effect on the fertility of his pen. 

is mental —— triumphed over the weak- 
ness of his bodily frame, and the dashes of 
quaint humor and the utterance of dainty 
conceits which constantly enlivened the col- 
umns of his journal were often produced in 
the intervals of pain, or dictated amidst the 
pangs of lingering illness. Even until with- 
in a few days of his death, he would not 
consent to relinquish his grasp of the pen, 
maintaining the same persistent energy 
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which had kept him firm at his post through 
so many years of hopeless invalidism. 

The titles of Mr. Willis’s works comprise 
almost a library of volumes, and are doubtless 
too familiar to most of our readers to de- 
mand repetition in this place. Nor is it 
necessary to offer a critical estimate of their 
character, in addition to the comments 
which we have been frequently called to 
make at the time of their successive publi- 
cation. As a fluent and graceful discourser 
on the lighter topics of social interest, he is 
admitted to have had few rivals. If they 
are to be found at all, we must not seek 
them in the stately reserve and polished 
dignity of English literature, but among 
writers who drew their inspiration from the 
gay persiflage and graceful irony of Pari- 


eye the fleeting aspects of social comedy, 
or reproduced their rainbow colors with a 
more dexterous touch. His poetry shows 
that he was not destitute of the deeper sen- 
timent for the exercise of which he had lit- 
tle use in the airy sketches which charm 
alike by the frivolity of their tone and the 
piquancy of their diction. As we have not 
seldom had occasion to remark before, his 
lightest compositions often betrayed a sub- 
tle delicacy of discrimination, an acute 
perception of evanescent differences and 
similarities of relation, which, if applied to 
the discussion of graver and more profound 
topics, would have given him the name 
of a master in a sphere of intellect in which 
he has now scarcely the credit of an imper- 
fect initiation.— Tribune. 


NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS, widely 
celebrated on both sides of the Atlantic as 
a poet and miscellaneous writer, died 20th 
instant at Idlewild, at the age of sixty 

ears. The lives of few of our men of 
etters have been so fertile as his in personal 
and literary incidents. He was one of the 
first of our cultivated men of talent who 
adopted literature as a profession, and 
found in it a means of livelihood and a 
title to social consideration. He originated, 
as a man of business, the literary enter- 
prises which he sustained by his pen; and 
throughout his long life he guarded his posi- 
tion as gentleman with as much care as his 
position as man of letters. The versatility 
of his power was not thoroughly appreci- 
ated by the public, owing to the fact that 
his style was a deliberate mannerism. His 
essays and articles were all pervaded by his 

ersonality. Though writing to the world, 
fe seemed to be taking every reader into 





sian life. No man caught with a quicker. 
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his confidence ; it was not so much what 
was said that he desired to have quoted as 
that Willis said it; and a kind of superficial 
affectation is detected in the expression of 
his most earnest thoughts and emotions. It 
is our impression that he adopted this man- 
ner in accordance with a theory he had 
formed regarding the right method of ar- 
resting and fixing public attention, and not 
because his genius instinctively assumed 
it. 

In truth he was a keen observer of nature 
and human life, and a thinker of more than 
ordinary closeness to the real truth of things. 
He exercised enough force and ingenuity 
of mind on perishable topics to make a 
great reputation, had they been directed 
to subjects of permanent interest, and with 
all this comparative waste of power he has 
left poems, essays, sketchee of society, in- 
tellectual portraits, which will always have 
a place in American literature. In the 
felicity of phrase which hits the mark in 
the white, and which is so rare an excel- 
lence in so-called “correct” diction, his 
writings of all kinds show that he was a 
master; and this of itself is an indication 
that insight and imagination were never 
absent even when his object merely was to 
frame elegant trifles for a day’s delight. 
The sharpness of his mental observation 
was remarkable even in a generation of 
writers that included Balzac and Thackeray. 
He could discern, arrest and embody the 
most elusive trait of character, or evanes- 
cent mood of thought or,emotion, with a 
certainty which, to use one of his own 
phrases, “made the sense of satisfaction 
ache” with its completeness, and the diffi- 
cult task would be done with a seemingly 
careless ease, which made many of his 
readers think that the whole thing was an 
accidental happiness of expression. 

No criticism of Willis would be inclusive 
which did not emphasize the courtesy of 
his manners, and the unbounded geniality 
and affectionateness of his disposition. A 
man of the world, he was still the kindliest 
of men. His wids knowledge and experi- 
ence of the selfishness of the fine society to 
which so many of his works are devoted 
never embittered him, never gave his think- 
ing or feeling a cynical taint. He was un- 
selfish even in’ that particular where so 
many excellent literary men are weak, — 
intellectual exclusiveness and egotism. He 
not only had no envy of other men of let-* 
ters, but he felt a real joy in their successes. 
To tell him of the triumph of a brother 
author was to call into his countenance a 
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happier expression than to cordially com- 
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pliment his own powers. He did more for 
young and rising writers than all the other 
iterary celebrities of his time put together. 
The sight of a young man who had his 
reputation to get, recalled to him his own 
struggling youth. He not only heartily 
sympathized with him, but by an act of 
imagination he seemed to realize his mental 
condition, and to know how to counsel and 
aid him in his work. His time, his pen, his 
journal —all his good wishes and all his 
means of influence — were at the service 
of the aspirant. Jn this respect Willis 
stands alone in American literature. 

The kindliness of his disposition was also 
shown in his hospitality. Nobody ever 
visited him at Idlewild without bringing 
away an increased impression of the rich- 
ness of his mind and the benevolence of his 
heart. It is a common and flippant scandal 
that he was a gentleman for in manners 
and apparel ; nobody who knew him, no- 
body especially who ever passed a day or 
two at his home, ever doubted that the 
beautiful courtesy of his manners had its 
source in his delicate consideration for the 
feelings of others, and in the genial warmth 
of his own. — Transcript. 


DEATH OF N. P. WILLIS. 


A pispatcH from New York conveys the 
intelligence of the death of Nathaniel Par- 
ker Willis yesterday, at Idlewild, his home 
on the Hudson River, aged precisely sixty 
years. 

For nearly a dozen years past Mr. Willis’s 
health had been feeble, and his demise, es- 
aye during a recent severe attack of 

is complaint, was expected. However, 
about a week ago he wrote a brief letter to 
the Home Journal in such cheerful strain 
that his friends had hope of at least a par- 
tial recovery. But it was otherwise de- 
creed. 

Mr. Willis was a native of Portland, 
Maine, where he was born on the 20th of 
January, 1807. The Willis family removed 
to Boston in or about the year 1813, and 
the future poet received his early education 
in the schools of this place, whence he was 
sent to Phillips Academy at Andover. He 
became a student of Yale College, New 
Haven, and was graduated in 1827. His 
life in college afforded indications of his fu- 
ture eminence, and his writings at that 
time brought him considerable reputation 
and some profit. The publisher of The 
Album having offered a prize of fifty dollars 
for a poem, Mr. Willis was one of the com- 
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petitors and took the prize. While an 
under-graduate he wrote a number of re- 
ligious poems, which were published under 
the signature of Roy. 

After leaving college, Mr. Willis was 
employed on the Legendary and the Token, 
two of many publications conducted by Mr. 
S. G. Goodrich (Peter Parley), one of the 
most active publishers of those days. He 
established the American Monthly Magazine 
in 1828, and carried it on for more than two 

ears, when it was united with the New 

ork Mirror, then conducted by Gen. 
George P. Morris. Mr. Willis went to Eu- 
rope and wrote for the Mirror his “ Pencil- 
lings by the Way,” which were extensively 
copied into other journals. He not only 
visited the continent of Europe before trav- 
elling in England, contrary to the usual 
course — in which he showed sense — but 
he extended his tour to some parts of the 
East. After an extended tour, during 
which he visited France, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey and Asia Minor, he proceeded to 
England, where he met with a very flatter- 
ing reception. His letters from London 
and Edinburgh were very freely written, 
and their me eis caused some mischief. 
Some of his expressions concerning Capt. 
Marryat’s sea stories, of a contemptuous 
character, led to a retort from their author, 
and also to a hostile meeting. In 1835 his 
“ Pencillings” were published eollectedly, 
in three volumes, and were severely re- 
viewed by some of the English critical 
magazines. His “Inklings of Adventure” 
appeared in London, in three volumes. 
This was a collection of pieces which he 
had contributetl to the London New Month- 
ly Magazine. Both works were republished 
in America, and proved successful. 

Mr. Willis returned home in 1837, and 
lived as a country gentleman at a place to 
which he gave the name of Glenmary, in 
the valley of the Susquehannah, and on the 
banks of that famousriver. There he wrote 
his “Letters from under a Bridge.” In 
1839 he became associated with Dr. Porter, 
in the publication of the Corsair, a weekly 
journal of much note. He visited England 
to make arrangements for the foreign cor- 
respondence of his new paper, and among 
the correspondents he engaged was no less 
a man than Mr. Thackeray, then young and 
unknown to fame, and unconscious of the 

art he was to have in the literature of the 
Victorian age. Some traces of the effect of 
ement are to be found in Thack- 


N. P. 


this eng 


eray’s “ Philip,” the hero of which, Philip 
Firmin, was the London correspondent of 
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“The Gazette of the Upper Ten Thou- 
sand” of New York. 

While in England Mr. Willis published 
his * Letters from under a Bridge,” “ Loi- 
terings of Travel,” and his two dramas, 
“ Tortera, the Usurer,” and “ Bianca Vis- 
conti.” An illustrated edition of his poems 
was also published; and he edited a work 
on the scenery of Canada and the United 
States. 

Returning to America, Mr. Willis found 
that the Corsair had eeased to appear, his 

artner having abandoned the publication 
in disgust. In 1844 he established the 
Evening Mirror, a daily journal, his old 
ner, Gen. Morris, associating with him 
in the enterprise. The failure of his health 
caused him to abandon daily journalism, as 
a task too severe for him, and he made a 
third visit to Europe. His “ Dashes at Life 
with a Free Pencil” was published in Lon- 
don in 1845, in three volumes. 

After his return to America he associated 
himself with Gen. Morris for the publication 
of the Home Journal, which soon became 
one of the most successful weekly publica- 
tions in the country. He took up his resi- 
dence at Idlewild, a country seat near 
Newburg, on the Hudson River, one of the 
most delightful places in America. 

Many of Mr. Willis’s works were published 
after he began his residence at Idlewild. 
Among them are “ Rural Letters and other 
Records of Thought and Leisure,” in 1849 ; 
“ People I have Met,” and “ Life Here and 
There,” in 1850; “ Hurrygraphs,” and 
“ Memoranda of a Life of Jenny Lind,” in 
1851; “ Fun Jottings; or, Laughs I have 
taken a Pen to,” “A Health Trip to the 
Tropics,” and “A Summer Cruise in the 
Mediterranean in a United States Frigate,” 
in 1853; “Famous Persons and Places,” 
and “Qut-Doors at Idlewild,” in 1854; 
“ The Rag-Bag,” in 1855; “ Paul Fane,” in 
1856; and * The Convalescent,” in 1860. 
A collected edition of his prose writings 
was published in 1846; and his poems were 
also published in a collected form, with il- 
lustrations by Leutze. A new and en- 
larged edition of his works appeared much 
later. They are great favourites with the 
reading pnblic. 

Mr. Willis was twice married. When in 
England, in 1835, he married Miss Mary 
Leighton Stace, daughter of Commissary 
General William Stace, who was at that 
time in command of the arsenal at Wool- 
wich, and who had distinguished himself at 
Waterloo and on other occasions. This 
lady, from whom Glenmary was named, 
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died early, leaving one child, a daughter. 
In 1845 Mr. Willis married Miss Cornelia 
Grinnell, only daughter of the Hon. Joseph 
Grinnell of Mog Bedford, who represented 
the New Bedford District in Congress eight 
years, and held other high offices. Several 
children were born of this marriage. 

Mr. Willis, had he been so inclined, could 
have boasted of good anc The found- 
er of the family, George Willis, was settled 
in Massachusetts as early as 1638. The 
grandfather of the poet, Nathaniel Willis, 
was a printer, and published the Indepen- 
dent Chronicle, a leading journal of the rev- 
olutionary age. He was a Bostonian, and 
is said to have been born in 1755; and if 
this date is correctly given, it shows there 
can be no truth in the oft-repeated story 
that he had been an apprentice in the same 
office with Benjamin Franklin, as Franklin 
was in his fiftieth year in 1755, and left 
Boston in 1723. This Mr. Willis went to 
Virginia, in pursuit of his calling, and 
thence to Ohio, establishing journals in both 
those States. He was State printer of 
Ohio for nine years. His son, of the same 
name, was also a printer and publisher of 
good reputation, and established the East- 
ern Argus at Portland, in 1803. On his 
resumption of residence in Boston, he found- 
ed the first religious journal ever published, 
the well known and highly successful Bos- 
ton Recorder, which he conducted with 
signal ability for many years. On the 
mother’s side, Mr. N. Willis, father of the 
author, was descended from the Rev. John 
Bailey, who was at the head of one of the 
Boston churches in the year 1683, in the 
reign of Charles Il., after having long been 
connected with the nonconformists in Eng- 
land and Ireland, in both of which countries 
he had suffered severe persecution. Few 
Americans could make a better claim to 

ood ancestry than Mr. Willis. His mother, 
Con Miss Parker, was a woman of the high- 
est worth, and corresponded with the most 
eminent divines of her day. She died in 
1844. — Journal. 





NATURALIZATION OF FOREIGN BIRDS. 
To the Editors of the Evening Post: 

From the general reputation of the bird, 
confirmed by personal observation, your cor- 
respondent was led to believe that the 
house sparrow, so common in the cities as 
well as in the rural districts of Europe, 
was very much needed in this country to 
— the increase of destructive insects. 


ith this conviction he determined to make | 
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doxical as it may appear, it was found rath- 
er a difficult bird to procure. 

“ Are not two sparrows sold for a far- 
thing ? ” has as significant an application in 
the old world now as it had eighteen centu- 
ries ago ; but this very worthlessness prevents 
them from being often kept for sale; and 
furthermore, being in confinement a very 
quarrelsome bird, they require to be im- 
ported in separate cages. For these rea- 
sons they are much more difficult to obtain 
here than many other foreign birds. 

With such difficulties to contend with, 
which, however, could easily have been 
overcome by a more systematic effort, I set 
some birds free at various intervals during 
the last ten years whenever they were ob- 
tainable, and by publishing an occasional 
article in the daily press, I doubtless in- 
duced others to aid in the work. Now and 
then these articles would provoke a response. 
One rejoinder (without stating why Yankee 
cats should be more expert bird-catchers than 
their feline cousins abroad) suggested that 
the sixty thousand cats of New York would 
make short work with the sparrows. 

In the meanwhile, however, the Park 
authorities were induced to import some 
ee for the protection of the trees, and 
the survivors (some six or seven pairs) 
were turned loose in Central Park. 

About six years ago “ Bull-run Russell ” 
arrived in New York as American corre- 
spondent of the London Times, and, judging 
from his published diary, it appears that 
when he looked out on the morning after his 
arrival at the Clarendon Hotel, among his 
first impressions was the peculiarity of there 
being no sparrows in the streets. In that 
neighborhood there are now hundreds of 
them. They throng the Jersey shore from 
Hoboken to Communipaw, and have even 
spread to Newark. Flocks of them have 
also been seen in Brooklyn, and in various 
neighboring parts of Westchester. As for 
New York city, it may be safely said that 
within its limits they far outnumber all our 
native birds combined. 

It is said that European plants follow in 
the track of European emigration, and soon 
actually outnumber the native sorts. It 
would be strange if European birds should 
also finally outnumber the aboriginal species 
of birds in America. 

The sparrows have already become public 
pets. In New Jersey laws have been made 
to protect them. 

e city shade trees will, before long, 
become an ornament and a comfort, instead 
of showering down myriads of caterpillars 


an attempt to naturalize them, but, para-| from almost leafless branches. 
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Our feathered deliverers from these pests 
would be greatly served if all our public 
squares had fountains, for there are often 
seasons (since the Croton has supplanted 
outdoor pumps) when frost or drought 
make water more difficult for them to ob- 
tain in the city than food. Encouragement 
could also be given to these useful city birds 
by architects providing refuges and nesting 
places for them in the ornamentation used 
in architectural designs. 

And now, from what has been done with 
the house sparrow, may we not learn how 
easily other birds might be naturalized — 
birds whose names have been familiar to us 
from childhood? The robin redbreast of 
Europe, with which such pleasant associa- 
tions are connected — an entirely different 
bird from the redbreasted thrush known by 
the name of robin in America; the skylark, 
whose power of song has been the theme of 
many poets; the linnet, the goldfinch, and 
even the nightingale, in fact most of the 
song birds of Europe, might each in turn, 
with very little trouble or expense, be natu- 
ralized in this country, to add to the attrac- 
tions of rural life forever after. 

A thousand dollars is a trifling amount in 
these days of reckless expenditure, and yet 
the interest of it, if devoted for a short time 
to such purpose, might soon make our woods 
vocal with the strains of the feataered min- 
strelsy of Europe, or add to the list of the 
American sportsman many of the game 
birds of Europe. 

In the enjoyment of natare one can 
scarcely realize how much is due to the ani- 
mating effe-ts of the presence of song birds, 
or readily imagine what a void the absence 
of some of our familiar birds, such as the 
robin, the bobolink, or the blue-bird, would 
make in the rural pleasures even of such 
as have not made their habits a study ; 
but in contemplating it one can more easily 
estimate how greatly we would value any 
addition to their number, of foreign varie- 
ties of equal or greater attractions. 

There are numerous bird importers in 
the lower part of the city, who would con- 
tract to deliver any number or species of 
bird desired, to such as may have the will 
—— means to assist in this laudable 
work. 


[Will not our correspondent tell the read- 
ers of the Evenrna Post what measures 
experience may have taught him to be ne- 
cessary for the preservation of the imported 
birds > Would he turn them loose, and 


let them care for themselves entirely, from 
the first ?— Eps. Evenine Post.] 
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To the Editors of the Evening Post. 


In reply to your query concerning the 
acbialtitien F birds, I would state that if 
they be set free at a proper season of the 
year and in a favorable locality, they can 
provide entirely for themselves, without any 
assistance first or last. The proper time is 
undoubtedly the spring, as soon as the leaves 
begin to show themselves, for then many 
species of birds prepare for incubation. 

Birds generally, even those that are mi- 
gratory, frequent from year to year their 
old haunts, where they have bred or been 
bred ; so that if they can be induced to 
breed in any locality they will not readily 
forsake it. ; 

In selecting a place for experimenting in 
the naturalization of birds, it is expedient 
to select a spot near some stream of water, 
lest the birds being strange, might not know 
where to find it. It is well also to choose a 
place where there are evergreens, as they 
afford security and shelter. If there be a 
number to be turned loose, and it be intended 
to have them remain in the vicinity, I have 
found it a good plan to release only one or 
two pair a day, as birds are always easily 
startled when first liberated, and a single 
note of alarm, which they are very apt to 
give when leaving the cage, will put a whole 
flock to flight, unless they have had sufficient 
time to become reconciled to their new con- 
dition. 

If set free carefully, birds will generally 
remain in any well-chosen locality without 
the necessity of hanging them ou: in cages 
for some time beforehand, and exposing 
them thereby to mishap. The rapid increase 
of birds is a great encouragement to those 
who would endeavor to naturalize them. 
The progeny of asingle pair of sparrows, 
for instance, in ten years, it is said, amounts 
to three or four millions. It is remarkable 
of the house sparrow that they make a 
home of their nesting-places which they 
occupy the year round and keep in constant 
repair. The scriptural phrase, “the spar- 
row hath found a house,” seems to allude to 
this peculiarity. 

I may add that it has been estimated from 
actual observation that a pair of sparrows 
destroy (in the season for them), on an 
average, three thousand three hundred and 
sixty caterpillars in a week, besides other 
insects ; but as they are expert moth catch- 
ers, and as a single moth will generate cat- 
erpillars by the hundred, the work which 
they accomplish in the destruction of such 
pests, in fact, is incalculable. . 














